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noio: Mougias Glass 


GUIDO CANTELLI 


‘* His tragically early death robbed music of one of the 
very few . .. . Who seem likely ever to reinforce the thinning 
ranks of undisputedly great conductors.’’ 


Neville Cardus— Manchester Guardian 


HERE ARE A FEW OF CANTELLI’S FINE LP RECORDS 
with the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 4 in A (‘Italian’)— Mendelssohn | Symphony No. 6 in B minor (‘Pathétique’)— Tchaikovsky 
Symphony No. 8 in B minor (‘Unfinished’) — Schubert : ALP1042 
ALP 1325 


Symphony No. 3 in F—Brahms | Symphony No. 1 in C minor—Brahms 
BLP 1083 ? ALP1i15§2 
“Daphnis et Chloé” Suite No. 2—Ravel 
Lever du jour; Pantomime; Danse générale; also i Siegfried Idyll— Wagner 
Nocturnes: No. 1, Nuages; No. 2, Fétes—D-bussy Romeo and Juliet—Fantasy Overture— Tchaikovsky 
BLP 1089 ; ALP1086 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


LONG PLAY 334 rpm RECORDS 





THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD. | , < Noe 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREFT 
(RECORD DIVISION) ai —P 2 LONDON, W.1. 


“HIS MASTER'S -VOICE™ 
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Thais (Massenet)—Ah! je suis seule; 
Mirror Song; La Forza del Destino (Verdi) 
Recit: Son giunta! grazie, O Dio! 
Aria: Madre, Madre, pietosa Vergine 
7ERS5077 


Etude in E Flat; 
Sonetto 123 del Petrarca—Liszt 
FEP7232 


Perpetuum mobile—Novacek; 
Scherzo-Tarantelle—Wiemawski ; 
Malaguena, Op. 21, No. 1—Sarasate; 
Granadina—Nin, arr. Kochanski 
7EB6017 


in arias from “‘Madama Butterfly”—Puccini 
7ERS068 
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PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Mozart Overtures 
Die Zauberfléte; Idomeneo 
7ERS074 


Efren Kurz. 


— 
kis -lagsld 


in excerpts from “Tristan 
7EB6018 


[Aa Hatnder 
Gira : Mvore 


Attn Kubinstoun 


Valse No. 1 in E flat major, Op. 18; 

Valse No. 6 in D flat major, Op. 64, No. 1; 
Valse No. 9 in A flat major, Op. 69, No. 1; 
Valse No. 11 in G flat meet, Op. 70, No. 1—Chopin 
7ERS5072 
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Bung (roby 


“The Young Bing Crosby” 
Wrap your troubles in dreams; Them there eyes; 
One more time; Ho hum! 
F7EG8219 


(Vocal, piano and Hammond organ) 

There’s a gal in my life; Slightly less than wonderful ; 
This is so nice; Martimique (all from ‘Early to Bed’); 
Sometimes I feel like . coe, child; Solitude 
7 212 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
‘Miller Memories” 

(Vocalists: Skip Nelson, Marion Hutton, Ray Eberle) 
A pink cocktail for a blue lady; I’m old fashioned; 
You’ve got me this way; I’d know you anywhere 

7EG8224 


The Extended Play record is an ideal 
creation. It provides record lovers 
with a truly wonderful “buy’’—up to 
15 minutes of entertainment. Its ever 
increasing popularity enabled HMV to offer 
you an exciting choice of recordings by 
world-famous artists. Add these to 
. your collection. All these records are 
beautifully packaged in illustrated 
covers with notes on the back. 


GRAMOPHONE 


Nice work it you can get it; Easy to love; 
Come rain or come shine; Once in a while 


7EG8217 


“Calypso” 
Banana Boat; Will his love be like his rum; 
Jamaica Farewell; Dolly Dawn 


7EGS821I1 
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Extended Play 


“Fam Session on Bourbon Street’ Pe Be oh \ DUKE ELLINGTON 
BOURBON STREET —— «CF | AND HIS FAMOUS ae 
Rei ted Pee sci | . 1940 
ALL STAR DIXIELANDERS sate FSR In a Mellowtone; Rumpus in 
When the Saints go marching in; US egeesetucct, Richmond; Five o’clock whistle; 
Tin Roof Blues; High Society; Stems t(‘é‘éN ESD. Warm Valley. 
Farewell Blues; Confessin’ (that I love you); oe 7EG8239 (EP) 
Ballin’ the Jack; Some of these ¢ays; 5 = BAe “Merry ‘Fats’ Waller” 
Dark Town Strutters’ Ball; sated comiiizene as 
, . wr he -Seeeiee “FATS” WALLER 
Won't you come wer rr a | “S 4 iit . = -. AND HIS RHYTHM 
° — Eaissss — (Vocal and piano by ‘‘Fats’’ Waller) 
GEORGE WILLIAMS Sa a “4 a] i: es You’re laughing at me; Cryin’ Mood; 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA oe oe a up to me. 
“Rhythm was his Business” (A Salute to gets ge? aiid 
Jimmie Lunceford). I Wanna hear swing ey >> + ef 2 ree JIMMIE LUNCEFORD 
songs; For Dancers Only; Lunceford Special ; ar oe AND HIS CHICKASAW 
I'll take the South; Margie: a rsa oe SYNCOPATORS 
Rhythm is our business; Swingin’ on C; aan Jazznocracy; Chillun get up; 
Uptown Blues; White heat; - - | Leaving me; Breakfast Ball. 
Harlem Express. eelerestcy tte . | 7EG8243 (EP) 


aoa /  ——s COLEMAN HAWKINS 
“THE DRUM SUITE” | \ | pea | We wa By a - -— i . 
MANNY ALBAM AND we a Sa eee 
ck REE Blues; 39”-25”-39" ; I’m shooting high. 
ERNIE WILKINS ee | | 7EG8230 (EP) 
AND THEIR ORCHESTRA “eg 4 | | 

Dancers on Drums; Bristling; a 8 | JOHNNY DODDS’ 

Chant of the Witch Doctors; | : ee ORCHESTRA 
Skinning the Valves; Cymbalisms; Pencil Papa; Heah me talkin’; 


The Octopus | 3 Goober Dance; Too tight. 
CLP1107 (LP) | i fe 7EG8233 (EP) 
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means alone in the skill he brings to bear 
on the music. For Argenta persuades the 
L.S.O. into being simultaneously a sympa- 
thetic accompanist and a dashing exponent 
of the tuttis ; and Decca, too, have turned 
on one of their best recordings, with a 
satisfying balance between soloist and 
orchestra, and brilliance and richness o 
tone to spare. 

To choose between this version of the 
Tchaikovsky and Ojistrakh’s D.G.G. is not 
easy. For that earlier disc, too, is an 
outstanding one, with an equally brilliant 
performance on the part of both soloist and 
orchestra; it differs from the Decca, 
however, in recording characteristic, being 
distinctly less forward, and mellower in 
tone. Either record can give first-class 
results in reproduction, but any one 
reproducer may not be equally happy with 
both discs ; equipment normally showing a 
predilection for the best of Deccas over the 
best of D.G.G.’s, or vice versa, should 
perhaps on this occasion have its whims 
humoured, 

Two more economical versions of the 
concerto must however also be considered, 
for the economy involved can be of a 
substantial order. Francescatti’s fine 
performance is well recorded by Philips, 
who manage to put the Tchaikovsky on 
one side of their disc, allowing the other to 
a very fine version of the Mendelssohn 
concerto; and Rabin’s rather hard 
performance of the Tchaikovsky is brilliantly 
recorded by Columbia, who manage to 
find room on the second side of the disc for 
a suitably frothy version of the Saint-Saéns 
Introduction and Rondo iccioso by way of 
fill-up. M.M. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Symphony 
No. 8 in D minor. Partita for 
Double String Orchestra. London 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Adrian Boult. Decca LXT5314 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Halle, Barbirolli (9/56) NCT17000 

With any luck Boult will be kept busy 
over the next few years keeping Decca’s 
canon of the Vaughan Williams symphonies 
up to date; here, anyway, is the eighth, 
the jingling johnny up till now the province, 
on record, of its original Manchester 
creators. 

Boult now offers, of course, severe 
competition. His reading is an effective one, 
not quite identical with Barbirolli’s. A 
rather sedate view is taken of the scherzo, 
which may be thought to involve under- 
playing it ; but an anything but sedate view 
is taken of the percussion’s contribution to 
the finale—these players are given their 
head ; and whatever this may do to the 
music it does not underplay it. And in the 
new performance the Cavatina gains from 
most beautifully played solo violin passages. 

This movement is happily free, too, 
from the groans which really do dis- 
figure it in the Nixa version ; and every 
movement alike has the advantage of a 
rather richer and warmer recorded tone 
than the earlier disc offered. Nixa, con- 
centrating perhaps on the forwardness o 
their sound, did give their strings a seeming 
asperity of tone which is not altogether 
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satisfactory ; and though the brilliance suits 
the wind well when they are set against a 
string background, it seems, in the scherzo, 
less suitable for extended passages for 
wind alone than a warmer, less forward 
sound. 

Good as the Nixa is, I doslightly prefer on 
balance this new Decca version of the 
symphony ; but the comparison is not a 
direct one, as the new record, a twelve-inch, 
goes on to include the Vaughan Williams 
Partita. 

This, not otherwise available, is a 1948 
rehash for double string orchestra of a 1925 
double string trio written for the Isolde 
Menges sextet. The earlier date is, 
naturally, really the operative one: the four 
movements explore in the course of a 
Prelude, Scherzo Ostinato, Intermezzo, and 
Fantasia ground that may be undeniably 
attractive, but is also arguably familiar. 
The Fantasia includes, curiously, in fact 
the most forceful music ; the Jntermezzo, sub- 
titled Homage to Henry Hall, poses thereby a 
problem similar to that of Ravel’s un- 
accountable Menuet sur le nom de Haydn. (I 
tried first to relate the Vaughan Williams, 
without any real success, to various tunes 
vaguely of the period that different turns 
of the music called to mind. Then it struck 
me that surely Henry Hall was not at the 
B.B.C. at all in 1925, but at Gleneagles; was 
it not Jack Payne who was then saying it 
with music for the Corporation daily at 
5.15 ?) 

Whatever the allusion, the resulting 
music is most eminently listenable, especially 
when played as beautifully as it is here by 
Boult and the L.P.O. The Partita makes 
indeed a most acceptable fill-up to the 
major work, and completes a most satis- 
factory record, abundantly qualified to take 
its place in Decca’s outstanding set of the 
Vaughan Williams symphonies. M.M. 


ORCHESTRAL HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE OPERAS. Le Maschere : 


Overture. Guglielmo Ratcliff : 
Intermezzo (Mascagni). Suor 
Angelica : Intermezzo (Puccini). La 
Wally : Prelude to Act 4 (Catalani). 
Il Signor Bruschino: Overture 
(Rossini). Luisa Miller : Overture 
(Verdi). Norma : Overture (Bellini). 
Linda di Chamonix: Overture 
(Donizetti). Orchestra of the 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentino con- 
ducted by Gianandrea Gavazzeni. 
Decca LXT5288 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
The knowing record collector, on seeing 
the selling title of this disc, will expect, not 
the really great orchestral moments from 
the greatest operas, but an excuse for a 
hotch-potch of the Intermezzo from Cazv., 
the Traviata Preludes, and so on. In fact, 
if he will go further and cast his eye over 
the titles listed above he will be agreeably 
surprised. It is an enterprising collection. 
I am indebted to Harold Rosenthal’s 
sleeve note for much of the following 
information. Mascagni’s Le Maschere is a 
commedia dell’ arte opera and this explains 
the difference in style from what we expect 
from this composer. It is a lively, extrovert 
piece that contrasts well with the more 
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typical Intermezzo from Guglielmo Ratliff, 
known as Ratclijf’s Dream (which keeps 
sounding as though it is going to set off on 
** Somewhere over the Rainbow ”’!). The 
Puccini Intermezzo will now be known at 
least to those who have seen the recent 
revival of Jl Trittico at Sadler’s Wells. The 
Catalani Prelude depicts the desolate 
mountains of the Tyrol where the following 
scene is set. None of these pieces is other- 
wise available on LP, though the four 
overtures that follow are more familiar. 

I cannot say that Gavazzeni always gets 
particularly distinguished playing but it is 
adequate enough. I was a little worried by 
some occasional poor pitch on side 2 which 
seems mainly to come from the woodwind 
tuning but at the start of the Donizetti 
sounds more like a saggy recording. The 
recording in general, however, passes with 
good marks and, in fact, I got a good deal 
of enjoyment from this record. It is 
welcome for its curiosities. T.H. 


WIND MUSIC. La Fiesta Mexicana (H. 
Owen Reed) ; Canzona_ (Peter 
Mennin); Psalm (Vincent Persi- 
chetti); A Solemn Music (Virgil 
Thomson); Chorale and Alleluia 
(Howard Hanson). Eastman Sym- 
phonic Wind Ensemble conducted 
by Frederick Fennell. Mercury 
MRL2535 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

This—as unfortunately its sleeve-note 
does not tire of telling us—is a very good 
record. It presents a cross-section of con- 
temporary American serious composition 
for military band, a field currently almost 
totally unexploited in Europe. 

In fact the wind combination is particu- 
larly suited to serious music of a dignified 
and impressive nature, more so than it 1s 
to much light music to which, seasides in 
mind, we habitually reduce it. That 
American composers not only realise this, 
but have opportunities to put their views 
into practice is illustrated even by the titles 
of these pieces: Persichetti’s Psalm, Virgil 
Thomson’s A Solemn Music, and Hanson’s 
Chorale and Alleluia alike proclaim their 
serious intent before a note is sounded. 
Then comes conirmation: each of these 
three works achieves a spacious dignity only 
seldom to be found in wind music. Excite- 
ment, on the other hand, rather than 
dignity, is offered in the Canzona by Peter 
Mennin, the youngest of the composers 
concerned ; this is a powerful symphonic 
allegro of great strength. Indeed, it is 
possibly the strongest and most forward- 
looking music on the record. 

Owen Reed’s La Fiesta Mexicana stands 
apart from the other music, being at once 
the major work (it takes the whole of one 
side) and far and away the least serious in 
intent. In three colourful movements it 
paints the secular and religious celebrations 
of a Mexican Fiesta, taking in on the way 
cathedral bells, Aztec dances, bullfights, 
Gregorian chant, M2xican folksong, mariachi 
bands, and, in the literal sense, fireworks. 
Of all the music it is the most enterp“isingly 
scored (which is not at all to say the best 
scored ; the colours appropriate for paintin 
bullfights are not those suited to Psalms an 
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Chorales). But this very enterprise has in 
a way done the music a disservice ; for the 
engineers have seized on multiple percussion 
and near-percussion effects to exaggerate 
these at the expense of the band proper. To 
reproduce this latter adequately it is 
necessary to adopt a setting of the repro- 
ducer’s controls which makes the bells 
intolerable ; as these come first, most 
listeners will be forced into a setting which 
does less than justice to the band. 

This is obviously a pity, the more so as 
the band plays extraordinarily well through- 
out, with enormous vitality, and with never 
a vestige of any style other than the appro- 
priate one for the music in hand, symphonic 
or Mexican as the case may be. In the 
symphonic pieces, the recording, too, is 
very good ; altogether this disc is a classic 
one in its field. And this particular field, 


goodness knows, does need a few classics. 


M.M. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
BLOCH. Quartet No. 1 in B minor. 


Roth String et. Mercury 
MRL2536 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Griller Qt. (10/55) LXT5071 


The Roth Quartet give a careful per- 
formance of Bloch’s marvellous work ; and 
the care results in, among other virtues, a 
very good balance indeed between the 
four players. But the music demands 
passion as well as care, fury as well as 
refinement ; and these the ensemble is less 
ready to give. To play Bloch, anyway in 
his comparatively early music, without 
passion and without fury, or even just 
with not quite enough of these qualities, 
is to misrepresent him. 


The Roth Quartet seem to me, too, to 
be also somewhat inadequate at the other 
extreme of dynamic, for they scarcely ever 
drop to a real pianissimo. Even when 
muted there is never less than a rather 
solid sound ; for the mutes chosen—again 
well matched indeed among the quartet— 
agree in affecting the players’ basic tone 
only almost imperceptibly. 

This reluctance to drop to a really low 
level of volume was once most sensibly a 
part of experienced recording technique ; 
for in the past it would have been academic 
indeed to insist in pianissimo passages on 
the “ right ”’ level of volume in the studio 
when this was altogether ineffective in 
competition with the scratch when recorded. 
But such a conscious technique is no longer 
necessary to the same degree, or certainly 
was not at this session; for here. the 
scratch is virtually non-existent. Indeed in 
this and every other respect the recording 
is of the very first class. 

Had the style of the performance been 
of the same quality this would have been 
an irresistible record in the view of any 
Bloch enthusiast. Such an _ enthusiast 
should, however, I think, continue to rely 
for this indispensable First Quartet on the 
Decca version listed above: only margin- 
ally less well recorded than the new disc, it 
does present an electrifying performance 
by the Grillers. M.M. 
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BEETHOVEN. Quartet No. 12 in 
E flat, Op. 127. Grosse Fuge in 
B flat, Op. 133. Budapest String 


Quartet. Philips ABL3167 (12 in., 
41s. 9d.). 
Quartet No. 12: 
Pascal Qt. (9/52) (N)CIP1209 
Hungarian Qt. (9/55) 388CX1272 
Grosse Fuge: 
Pascal Qt. ane Quem 
Koeckert Qt. (10/55) DGM18154 
Hungarian Qt. (2/57) 38CX1405 


In America all the Beethoven quartets 
recorded by both the Budapest and 
Hungarian String Quartets have been on 
sale for a year or two, and now these two 
cycles are approaching completion in this 
country. The Hungarians are not yet 
available in the A minor, Op. 132, while 
the Budapest players have still to offer some 
of the middle period quartets; with the 
appearance of the disc now under review, 
you can buy all the late quartets played by 
the latter combination, and very well 
played too ; these recordings are a notable 
artistic achievement. 

Inevitably there must be qualifications, 
for the Hungarians have also produced 
some wonderful discs of the late quartets, 
and it must be said straight off that their 
couplings are much more satisfactory than 
those of the Budapest Quartet, with the 
little F major, Op. 135, added to the E flat, 
and the Grosse Fuge to the big B flat, Op. 
130, which is where it belongs. This 
sensible arrangement would probably sway 
me in my choice, for in performance there 
is not much in it. On the other hand I am 
inclined to prefer the more immediate 
balance accorded the Budapest Quartet 
rather than the over-resonant one on the 
Hungarians’ version. 

The Budapest Quartet give a most 
beautiful performance of the first two 
movements of the E flat. They exactly 
catch the tranquil mood of the opening 
movement, and though the Hungarians 
make it sound more imposing, I think the 
gentler approach is preferable. I was not 
quite so impressed with the scherzo; in 
soft passages the first violin seems to 
recede, and then come nearer again when 
the music is louder; once or twice I 
wondered if someone other than the 
players was controlling the volume. But 
in any case I preferred the greater vitality 
of the Hungarians. It may be remembered 
that near the end of the finale of the E flat 
Beethoven unexpectedly changes from com- 
mon time to six-eight, allegro commodo. He 
forgot to put any tempo indication at the 
start of this movement, but some hint of 
his intentions can be gathered from the 
autograph, which shows he originally 
wrote meno vivace over the six-eight section, 
and then crossed it out. It has always been 
a bit of a problem to prevent this final 
section from sagging, after the boisterous 
music that precedes it, and the Hungarians 
solve the problem, in a sense, by ignoring 
it; they play this final section at a fast 
tempo which may be commodo to them but 
would not be to any other ensemble, and 
very delightful it sounds. But it can be done 
Beethoven’s way, and the Budapest Quartet 


manage to slacken speed without any 
danger of an anticlimax. I think Beethoven 
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was trying to recapture something of the 
gentle, almost pastoral mood of the first 
movement. 


More tempo problems arise in the Grosse 
Fuge. After the long, titanic, fortissime 
section at the start, there is welcome relie! 
in the form of a pianissimo section marked 
meno mosso e moderato. All players are agreed 
that the opening should go at around 120 
crotchets a minute. ‘“‘ Less fast’’ could 
hardly mean as slow as “ half speed ”’, one 
would think, and yet the Hungarians ait 
76 crotchets a minute seem far too quick. 
Did Beethoven want an extreme contrast 
here or not ? For me the Budapest Quartet’s 
fifty crotchets a minute sounds convincing, 
yet if this is right *‘ meno mosso”’ seems 
an inadequate indication of such a great 
change of speed. The rock-steady playing 
of the Budapest Quartet in the opening 
section is enormously impressive, despite 
one or two small lapses in intonation. The 
’cellist starts the quick six-eight third 
section a little too fast but the tempo soon 
settles down, and this seems to me as good 
a performance of the fugue as I have heard ; 
the quality all through this disc is superb. 

RF. 


ELGAR. Sonata for Violin and Piano. 
Max Rostal (violin), Colin Horseley 
(piano). Argo TM49 (10 in., 29s. 64d.). 

This sonata is one of the three chamber 
works Elgar wrote at the end of the First 
World War at Fittleworth in Sussex ; they 
also mark the end of his career as a serious 
composer, for in the sixteen years that 
remained to him he accomplished sketches 
for great works, some completed trifles, and 
nothing more. The sonata is seldom played 
nowadays. It is a somewhat uneven work, 
with long passages of dull figuration for the 
violin in the first movement, but it improves 
as it goes on; I found the finale a most 
moving experience, and one listener at 
least feels truly grateful to Argo for giving 
the work its first LP recording in this 
Elgar centenary year. Performance, quality 
and balance, without being superlative, are 
all satisfactory, and it is to the record’s 
credit that the work seemed more beautiful 
than I had remembered it. 

Perhaps the performance is partly to 
blame for the comparative ineffectiveness 
of the first movement. I am sure that it 
comes off better taken a little faster ; more 
abandon is required. But the slow move- 
ment is the most difficult to play from the 
interpretive point of view. It is dangerous 
to maintain that only English-born players 
can judge Elgar’s rubato requirements con- 
vincingly, for one thereby denies Elgar all 
hope of international status, but undoubt- 
edly his music had added difficulties for 
anyone not brought up with it. I think 
Rostal overdoes the fantastic element in 
this central Romance ; Elgar always over- 
marked his music, and his directions should 


‘ never be taken at their face value. Never- 


theless the piece comes off, even if not to the 
full, while in the finale both Rostal and 
Horseley seem-completely at home ; their 
playing of the elusive second subject (figure 
41) is judged to perfection, and all through 
this long sunset movement their perform- 
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After 28 Years 
at Astra House 


The 
Gramophone Exchange 
Ltd. 


wish to announce that during 
the Whitsun Holidays they will 
be Removing from Shaftesbury 
Avenue to Better and more 
Convenient Premises at 


8) & 82 Wardour St. 
W1 


and will Re-open for Business 
on 


Wednesday, June 12th 


for the Purchase, Sale, and Ex- 

change of Gramophone Records 

of good music, accessories, and 
High Fidelity Equipment. 
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Again the outstanding 

















exhibit at this year’s 
Audio Fair! 


Very experienced people at the show were unanimous in their praise 
for Grampian high fidelity equipment—whether you are an expert or 
not you will realise at first hearing that Grampian gives you the nearest 
approach to “* Concert hall listening in your own home”. You will, 
for instance, appreciate the extraordinary delicacy of reproduction 
achieved by their new 12 in. loudspeaker. A great deal of research and 
new manufacturing methods were necessary to produce a speaker 
unit with such an extended audio frequency, coverage at such a reason- 
able cost. 





GRAMPIAN 
12 in. SPEAKER UNIT 


Type 1255/15 





Frequency Range ... .--20-15000 c.p.s. 
Voice Coil Diameter __.... 132” 

Voice Coil Impedance... 15 ohms 
Fundamental Resonance ...40 c.p.s. 
Power Handling Capacity...10 watts 

Flux Density ...14,500 om. lines per sq. cm. 
Total Flux ... 130,500 lines per sq. om. 
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Cycles per second, input } watt 


RESPONSE CURVE for Speaker Unit 1255/15 


A specially designed reflex cabinet suitable for 
either corner or side of room is now available 
as an easy-to-assemble kit of parts, complete 
with grille material ready to assemble, stain 
and polish. Although it is primarily intended 
for use with the Type 1255/15 speaker the 
cabinet will give excellent results with other 
units of similar specification. PRICE £]| 








Deferred terms are available if desired for 
both speaker and cabinet—write for details 











REPRODUCERS LIMITED 
Makers of Quality high-fidelity equipment 


IS HANWORTH TRADING ESTATE, FELTHAM, Middlesex 
Telephone : Feltham 2657/8 Telegrams : ‘*‘ Reamp, Feltham ’ 
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UPRAPHON 


First BRITISH RELEASE available June ist, 1957 
DVORAK “ RUSALKA” Opera in 3 Acts, Op. 114 


Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the PRAGUE NATIONAL THEATRE 
Conducted by JAROSLAV KROMBHOLC LPV 94/97 


DVORAK SYMPHONY No. 6/English No. 1/in D Major, Op. 60 
CZECH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by KAREL SEJNA LPV 216 
JANACEK SLAVONIC MASS for Soloists, Chorus, Organ and Orchestra 
BRNO RADIO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by BRETISLAV BAKALA LPV 251 
DAVID OISTRAKH/violin/with Vl. Yampolsky plays: 
Bartok: Rumanian Folk Dances Szymanowski: The Fountain of 


Kodaly: Dances from Kallo Arethusa Op. 30, No. 1 
Prokofiev: The Love of Three Oranges Suk: The Song of Love, Op. 7, 
Vladigeroff: Songs No. 1 LPM 237 


DVORAK Rondo for ’cello and orchestra, Op. 94. Prague Symphony Orchestra 
Mazurek/Hlavacek—violin; Hala—piano/Op. 49 SUEC 802 


DAVID OISTRAKH/violin/with V1. Yampolsky plays: 
Bartok: Rumanian Folk Dances Prokofiev: The Love of Three 
Kodaly: Dances from Kallo Oranges SUEC 807 


Second BRITISH RELEASE available July Ist, includes: 


JANACEK “JENUFA” Opera in 3 Acts 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the PRAGUE NATIONAL THEATRE LPV 160/162 


DVORAK SLAVONIC RHAPSODY No. 3 in A flat major Op. 45 
DRAMATIC OVERTURE, Op. 67 HUSITSKA 
CZECH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by KAREL SEJNA LPM 203 


DVORAK SLAVONIC DANCES, Op. 46 and Op. 72 

CZECH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

Conducted by VACLAV TALICH LPV 214/215 
SMETANA “MA VLAST” 

CZECH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

Conducted by KAREL SEJNA LPV 247/8 
BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY No.7 in A Major, Op. 92 


CZECH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by GEORGES GEORGESCU LPV 249 


Available throughout 6-9 Charterhouse Square, 


the United Kingdom S 
5 London, E.C.1 
through the Trade 3 i) CLErkenwell 1625/6 


or from 
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ance is of the highest order. Rostal’s inton- 
ation falters once or twice, notably just 
before the end, and Horseley is occasionally 
too reticent, for instance just before figure 
46 in the last movement. But this was a 


record I really enjoyed, and I strongly 
recommend it to Elgarians and others. 
R.F. 





FRANCK. Sonata in A major, 
de Vito (violin), Tito 
(piano). H.M.V. BLP1087 
(i in., 30s. 114d.). 
D Oise ._§ (3 Sb) #3CX1201 
Menuhin, Kentner (of 66) BLPI 
Fuchs, (2/57) XTLi08s 


In his review of the Fuchs-Balsam disc, 
R.F. found occasional patches of unneces- 
sary vigour, and a lack of self-effacement on 
the part of the violinist when the piano 
should have been in the ascendency. Some 
of these failings are again apparent in this 
otherwise good performance by de Vito and 
Aprea. The pianist is not up to the standard 
of Balsam or Jampolsky: he misses the 
poetry of the first movement’s beginning as 
well as the fiery drama of the second, where 
the difference in tempo (let alone style or 
dynamic) between the piano and the violin 
is almost unbelievable. Miss de Vito 
attacks the theme well enough, but in doing 
so she twists it in an altogether unseemly 
manner, which spoils its headlong flight 
and holds up the urgency of its message. 
It is not so bad when she indulges in the 
rubato which her powerful personality 
dictates in the slow movement, for there is 
ample room for subjective interpretation 
and quasi-improvisatory gestures. 

The actual balance between the two 
instruments is good, and the recording is 
entirely successful ; it is the partnership of 
de Vito and Aprea that is in doubt, for they 
seem so often to have two minds about one 
and the same musical phrase. A Szigeti- 
size vibrato, whilst admirable in passionate 
passages, tends to cloy as the work proceeds. 
Here Ojistrakh scores every time, for he 
can vary his vibrato at will and even 
suppress it entirely, with wonderful results. 
There is of course no doubt about Miss 
de Vito’s artistry and her command of the 
instrument, but I feel she is not well matched 
in this particular disc. In spite of the odd 
coupling with Szymanowski’s early sonata, 
Oistrakh and Jampolski are still worth the 
investment. D.S. 


MOZART. Fiute Quartet in D major, 
K .285. Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra Chamber Ensemble. 
—. ABE10017 (7 in., 15s. 34d.). 


Weis, Kward: 3/55) WLP5022 
Rampal, P a vee tae ‘tims (4787) RG0O4 


This is a much more artistic and satisfying 
performance of the D major Flute Quartet 
than the previous versions, and on the whole 
it is good value for an EP. Both sides of the 
disc are well-filled, and the first movement’s 
exposition is repeated. I liked the flute tone, 
clear, limpid, and only very occasionally 
breathy, towards the end of longish runs. 
The strings play sensitively, apart from a 
sinall blot in the finale where the viola 
emerges to play a tiny solo. Evidently the 
player forgot that important lesson which 
Casals, by his magnificent phrasing, taught 
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to many a devotee of stringed instruments— 

that it is not necessary to use all the bow all 

the time. This is a tiny blemish, however, 

on a disc that is generally of a high standard 

in both performance and me 
D. 


MOZART. String Quartet in A major, 


K.464. String Quartet in C major, 
K.465. The Barchet Quartet. Vox 


PL9820 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 
Quartet in A “pal : 
Amadeus 


Quartet in C = 
ad 
Zoe. (4/52) ALX86 
Italian (10/54) LX T2853 


Qt. {11/66) ALP1283 
In each of these two quartets the Barchets’ 
only serious rivals are the Amadeus, and 
which performance you prefer will I suspect 
be largely a matter of temperament. Both 
groups are very good (the Barchet Quartet 
seems to me better than some critics have 
been willing to admit), and both have a 
consistent individual style. The Amadeus 
bring an amazing concentration and 
nervous intensity to the music ; they never 
fail to grasp your attention and hold it to 
the end of a movement. On the other hand, 
they do sometimes sound just a little 
breathless, partly through treading on the 
heels of the tempo and partly because of 
their very considerable dynamic range. The 
Barchet Quartet is altogether more sober 
and serene, which sometimes suits the music 
well but at other times produces a tinge of 
dullness. 

As far as the performances go, I should 
be inclined to choose the Amadeus for both 
these quartets, but there are one or two 
considerations on the other side. In the first 
place each of the Amadeus performances is 
coupled with one of the three “ Prussian ” 
quartets (the A major with K.590 and the 
C major. with K.575) and you might well 
prefer to have the two earlier quartets on 
the same disc; I myself find them more 
enjoyable than the later ones. Recording 
enters into it too. The Barchets are 
recorded fairly close, but in a large studio 
or hall; the result is a good deal of excess 
resonance in quieter passages. One soon 
gets used to this, but it destroys the illusion 
that they are in the room with you, and I 
take it that this is the ideal acoustic for 
chamber music. Of the two Amadeus 
recordings the C major (H.M.V.) is very 
good, but the A major (Nixa) again suffers 
from over-resonance, and on my equipment 
there was occasional slight distortion due, I 
imagine, to a playing-time of some 32 
minutes. The reason that the Amadeus 
take so long is that they play every repeat 
in the variations. A slow movement last- 
ing over 14 minutes really does seem a little 
excessive and the Barchet Quartet get round 
it by omitting the repeat of the second half 
of both theme and variations; but this 
leads to a feeling that one half of the 
harmonic argument is getting over-stated. 
As a final consideration to be weighed in 
the balance I may add that none of these 
recordings has the movements separated 
by scrolls except the Amadeus version of the 
C major. 

I am sorry not to be able to give a clearer 
recommendation, but I am sure that the 
deciding factor ought to be the fundamental 
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difference in interpretation that I tried to 
sketch at the beginning of this review. If . 
you have a chance to compare the new 
recording with those made by the Amadeus 
I suggest the first movement of the A major 
as a test-piece, with both groups at their 
best and most characteristic. J.N. 


SCHUBERT. Trio No. | in B flat major, 
Op. 99. Alexander Schneider 
(violin), Pablo Casals (’cello), 
Eugene Istomin (piano). Philips 
ABR4059 (10 in., 30s. 11d.). 

Feurnier, Janigro, Badura-Skoda 
cea, WLP 
Santoliquid ide Teo eee 156) M18261 
This is not smooth and mellifluous like the 

Santoliquido performance, which flows as 

gracefully as the Trio’s name, nor is it so 

serenely recorded. But Casals, Schneider 
and Istomin play with a concentration and 
sense of absorption in the beauty of this 
music which is in its way even more 
impressive. It’s a matter of taste: with the 
other consideration that Philips have again 
displayed their splendid ability to offer on 
a 10-inch platter what other companies 
generally consider a 12-inch “ portion ”’. 
Certainly I should not want to forego 

Casals’s phrasing of the long melody which 

opens the Andante, or the way the three 

distinguished players get to grips with some 
of Schubert’s most daring passages of string/ 

piano balance. Their phrasing is always a 

joy to follow. The finale is perhaps taken 

at too easy a speed to qualify as allegro 
vivace. For relaxed listening I should choose 
the D.G.G., for concentrated listening the 

Philips. The latter is actually a perfectly 

satisfactory recording too, though not an 

excellent one. 


TORELLI. Concerti Grossi, Op. 8 : 
No. 2 in A minor ; No. 3 in E major ; 
No. 6 in G minor ; No. 9 in E minor ; 
No. 12 in D major (revised Abbado). 
I Musici with Roberto Michelucci 
(violin), Anna Maria Cotogni 
(violin), Mario Centurione (’cello). 
Philips ABL3153 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

There are already two complete record- 
ings of Torelli’s famous Opus 8, which the 
interested reader will find compared in 
detail in L.S.’s exemplary review of 
February 1956. Thank heavens this record 
doesn’t call for treatment on that scale. 
It’s a selection of five of the best concertos 
from Torelli’s rather uneven set of twelve. 
I suppose some people might have made a 
different selection; I would myself have 
included No. 7 (D minor) in preference to 
No. 3. But I don’t think that anyone with 
any feeling for the music of this period 
would deny that all the music on this disc 
deserves to be made available to a wider 
audience than would consider investing in 
the complete set on two or three discs. 
No. 9 is both the biggest and one of the 
most enjoyable of the whole set—it couldn’t 
possibly have been omitted ; and each of 
the others has some aspect of Torelli’s 
genius to offer. 

Although this recording maintains a 
better average standard than cither of the 
two complete sets there are one or two 
points that I’m not quite happy about. 
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The most important is that the two solo 
violinists seem to be recorded in front of 
everyone else—an unnecessary measure, 
since their music differentiates them quite 
clearly enough when they need it. Another 
is perhaps connected with this: the harpsi- 
chord continuo sounds distant, not properly 
related to the soloists. One doesn’t want it 
to usurp their place, of course, but it could 
with advantage be a little more audible 
than this. Or could it? The present 
player confines himself to a very undistin- 
guished realisation that is perhaps better 
left in the background. 

As far as the performance goes there is 
little to quarrel with. Fast tempi are on the 
brisk side, but never ludicrously so. The 
only misjudgment seems to me to be the 
much-debated pastorale in the sixth concerto; 
I prefer a quicker, less ruminative tempo 
than this. But with these slight reservations 
this is an issue that can be wholeheartedly 
recommended—a spirited performance of 
music that is attractive as well as historically 
important. 


SCARLATTI ORCHESTRA. Axur, Re 
@’Ormus : Overture (Salieri). Al 
Santo Sepolcro : Overture (Vivaldi). 
Concerto in C major, P.16 (Vivaldi 
elab. Casella). Concerto in A major ; 
Concerto in F minor (Durante trans. 
Lualdi). Orchestra Alessandro 
Scarlatti conducted by Thomas 
Schippers. Columbia 33CX1451 
(12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

This is an oddly unrelated collection of 
oddities: an operatic overture, a sonata da 
chiesa, a fore-runner of the _ teutonic 
Gruppenkonzert, then a couple of harmless 
Neapolitan pieces—all (except the first) 
poorly transcribed, elaborated tastelessly, 
or not elaborated when and how they 
should be. 

Axur, Re d’Ormus contains some of 
Salieri’s best music, and even the overture 
is worth an occasional performance. The 
opera went down well in Paris in 1787 
(the libretto was by Beaumarchais, and the 
title Tarare) but it was not until the Viennese 
premiére in the following year, and the 
Italian version by Lorenzo da Ponte, that 
Salieri reached the pinnacle of his fame. 
For those who like Mozartean music 
without the genius of Mozart, Salieri’s 
little overture is just the thing. 

Vivaldi’s so-called ‘‘ Overture—Al Santo 
Sepolcro ” also suggests an operatic milieu, 
so that record collectors might well be 
excused for thinking that this solemn little 
piece is in fact an Overture. The original 
source, however, calls it a sinfonia, which is 
something quite different in this context. 
** Al Santo Sepolcro ” is simply a sub-title 
telling us where this particular piece was 
played in the Venetian church of La 
Pieta, where much of Vivaldi’s music was 
heard in the days before the old building 
was pulled down. The holy sepulchre was 
built of stone, on the north side of the 
chancel, and there the Blessed Sacrament 
was kept from Maundy Thursday until 
Easter Day. During the censing of the 


sepulchre on Maundy Thursday, it was a 
custom in Venice to have suitably solemn 
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music, and Vivaldi wrote more than one of 
these occasional pieces, cast usually in 
two-movement form. The continuo would 
have been supplied by a portable organ, 
which is unaccountably absent from the 
present recording. 

The C major Concerto (P. 16) was one 
of those first performed in 1740 before the 
Elector of Saxony, then on a goodwill 
tour of the Veneto. It is scored for two 
flutes, two shawms, two mandolins, two 
theorboes, two violins (who imitate marine 
trumpets) and continuo; and it must 
have sounded very jolly. Casella’s modern 
version is decidedly not a success, for it has 
none of the piquancy of the original, and 
precious little resemblance to anything else. 
The orchestra seems to be uncomfortably 
aware of this, and plays accordingly. 

In the same way Lualdi’s dressed-up 
versions of Durante fall very feebly on the 
ear. They do not evoke the atmosphere of 
southern colour that characterised 
eighteenth century Naples, where you 
might see Durante wandering between the 
conservatories of Sant’ Onofrio and Santa 
Maria di Loreto thoughtfully devouring a 
bunch of newly-bought figs, literally stuck 
in the hat which he preferred to carry so as 
not to disarrange his wig. His music is 
rather like that: a succession of succulent 
sequences that go on and on, a pretty tune 
here and there, and asoloslyly peeping out 
when you know that it must be perfectly 
aware that the concerto grosso is on its 
last legs. These works, like the other ones 
on this disc, would sound a good deal better 
with continuo, which was by no means 
optional in Durante’s time as the figured 
bass parts of the originals amply demon- 
strate. 

The recording is good, but the playing 
of the strings is not particularly sensitive. 

D.S. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 8 in C minor, 
Op. 13, “ Pathétique”’. Sonata 
No. 23 in F minor, Op. 57, “Appas- 
sionata”. Artur Rubinstein (piano). 
R.C.A. RB16004 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Coupled as above : 


Frugoni (5/53) PL7160 
Fischer (1/54) ALP1094 
Badura-Skoda (2/55) WLP5184 
Sonata No.8: 
Gieseking (10/58) 38CX1073 
Solomon (3/54) ALP1062 
Backhaus (6/54) LXT2903 
Firkusny P8322 
Kempff EPL30244 
Sonata No. 23 : 
Backhaus (9/52) LXT2715 
Gieseking (10 4} 33CX 1055 
Malcuzynski (4/54) 38CX1144 
Matthews (8'54) 38SX1023 
Solomon (11/55) ALP1272 
Casadesus (5/56) ABR4046 
Katchen (6/56) LXT5187 
Kempff (1/57) DGM18021 


Rubinstein gives a marvellous perform- 
ance of the Appassionata, with, in particular, 
a first movement that is electrifying in the 
excitement it generates. He plays with 
dramatic timing and covers a wide dynamic 
range. The repeated quavers pulse and 
surge, the oscillating semiquavers seem to 
be straining to get free, but are held in 
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check only by the masterly confidence of 
the arpeggio main theme which they must 
accompany. In no other recording on the 
market do we find so much significance and 
power in the realisation of the accompani- 
ment figures. Every part is important, and 
the whole is tremendous. 

The theme of the second movement is 
stated semplice, less “‘ inwardly” played 
than by, say, Kempff. The dynamic level, 
both here and in the first two variations, 
seems a little too loud for the full poetry of 
the music to make itself heard. Yet 
Rubinstein plays with great concentration, 
beautiful balance, and gentle, warmly 
expressive inflexions. The third variation 
is superlatively done ; and that wonderful 
moment, four bars from the end, where the 
melody suddenly leaps two octaves, fills 
one with a strange joy and delight. The 
finale is glorious. Rubinstein makes the 
long repeat of several pages, before the 
tempo change to presto, which is found in 
some editions, but which Casella (among 
others) condemns as “‘ absolutely unjustifi- 
able’, and to which Liszt and Bilow 
objected. 


The Pathétique is perhaps less evidently 
recommendable to all. Strict Schnabel- 
devotees may find some of it too decorative 
in treatment ; but no one who responds at 
all to beautiful piano-playing can fail to 
admire it. In the grave Introduction, 
Rubinstein has a curious way of not 
accenting the crotchet on the third beat of 
the bar, which is surely the peak, the most 
** pathetic ”’ note, of each phrase. On the 
second page of the Allegro the mordents are 
treated in a pretty, ornamental way ; and 
each time the right hand leaps over the 
left to give out the motif in the bass, the 
bass statement is unaccountably held back. 
Rubinstein’s restraint in use of the sustain- 
ing pedal pays rich dividends in clarity and 
in general aliveness. It is a dramatic and 
vivid reading. 

The Adagio cantabile is romantic and 
beautiful—given that the treatment of 
rubato and the balance of melody and 
accompaniment is of a kind that we associ- 
ate with Chopin Nocturnes rather than with 
Beethoven. The Rondo is very fine, with 
the lyrical handling of the second episode 
calling for special comment. 

Both sonatas receive a vivid and direct 
recording, with well-defined, actual-seem- 
ing tone. There is great evenness, and no 
hint of distortion at extremities either of 
pitch or volume. There is, it must be 
admitted, a hint of the characteristic 
* Rubinstein recording” (more in the 
Pathétique than in the Appassionata), which 


_ implies that the tone, for all its merits, is 


seldom warm and rich, but this should not 
deter possible buyers any more than it does 
in this pianist’s Chopin recordings. One 
comes across two little touches of pre-echo 
in the Pathétique ; and on several occasions 
the release of the sustaining pedal causes a 
slight “whine” as the dampers settle 
towards the strings. This is especially 
noticeable after the first two phrases of the 
Appassionata, and after the triplet groups 
which close the slow movement of the 


Pathétique. 
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ABL 3145 

MENDELSSOHN 

Violin Concerto in E Minor, Op. 64 
MOZART 

Violin Concerto No. 4 in D, K.218 
DAVID OISTRAKH (Violin) 

THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by EUGENE ORMANDY 


ABL 3153 

TORELLI 

Concerto Op. 8, No. 2in A Minor 
Concerto Op. 8, No. 3 in E Major 
Concerto Op. 8, No. 6 in G Minor 
Concerto Op. 8, No. 9 in E Minor 
Concerto Op. 8, No. 12 in D Major 
I MUSICI 

ABL 3167 

BEETHOVEN 


ard No. 12 in E Flat, Op. 127 
rosse Fuge in B Flat, Op. 133 

THE BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 

ABL 3176 

SHOSTAKOVITCH 

Symphony No. 1 in F, Op. 10 
KABALEVSKY 

Colas Breugnon—Suite, Op. 24 

THE ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN 
ABR 4059 

SCHUBERT 

Trio No. 1 in B Flat ae, Op. 99 
ALEXANDER SCHNEIDER (Violin) 
PABLO CASALS (’Cello) 

EUGENE ISTOMIN (Piano) 





SBR 6214 
JOHANN STRAUSS 
Annen Polka, Op. 117 
Egyptian March 
Thunder and Lightning Polka, Op. 324 
na par — Op. 43 
ha os olka 
etz 
Tatton trate pola e Op. 214 
Overture—Waldmeister 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA ‘“‘POPS”’ 
conducted by EUGENE ORMANDY 


SBR 6226 

BIZET 

L’Arlésienne Suite No. 1 
L’Arlésienne Suite No. 2 

THE LAMOUREUX ORCHESTRA (Paris) 

conducted by JEAN FOURNET 


ABE 10018 

MOZART 

Pinza Sings Mozart, Vol. 2 

Mentre ti lascio, O Figlia, K.513 
Ah che voglio (Osmin’s Aria— 

Il Seraglio, Act 3) 

Qui sdegno non s’accende (In diesen 
heil’gen Hallen—The Magic Flute, Act 2) 
EZIO PINZA (Bass) 

THE METROPOLITAN OPERA ORCHESTRA, 
NEW YORK 

conducted by BRUNO WALTER 


PHILIPS -classical section 


ABR 4054 
MOZART 
pomcert Az 
li di Tessagiia! K.316 

= meinen Dank, K. 
— spiegarvi, oh Die, K.418 
Vio avete un cor fedele, K.217 
ILSE HOLLWEG (Soprano) 
THE VIENNA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JOHN PRITCHARD 


ABR 4060 
MOZART 


Symphony No. 25 in G Minor, K.183 


Symphony No. 28 in C Major, K.200 
THE COLUMBIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by BRUNO WALTER 


NBL 5038 
MAHLER 


Symphony No. 4inG 
DESI HALBAN (Soprano) 


The Sul ccetsale daeaphons Orchestra 


of New York 
conducted by BRUNO WALTER 
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ABE 10017 
MOZART 
Flute Quartet in D, K.285 
@ VIENNA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 


NBE 11037 


GOUNOD 


Faust—Ballet Music 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA ORCHESTRA, 
NEW YORK 
conducted by FAUSTO CLEVA 


NBE 11042 


SMETANA 

The Bartered Bride 

Komm Mein Séhnchen (Act 2) 
Mein Lieber ~) lca 
Wer Liebt (Act 3) 

HANS HOPF (Tenor) 

OTTO EDELMANN (Bass) 


HILDE ZADEK (Soprano) 


THE VIENNA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


conducted by WILHELM LOIBNER 


* ORG RP LAVING REC ECR & S 





Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2. 
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Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, Record Players and Record Playing Equipment incorporating the world-famous * Featherweight’ Pick-up. 
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Orchestra 


SHOSTAKOVITCH © symphony No. 1 in F, Op.10. KABALEVSKY ¢ coias Breugnon — Suite, Op.24. 





CONDUCTED BY 


VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN 


Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division. 

Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, W.2. 

Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, Record Players and Record Playing 
Equipment incorporating the famous ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 
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MENDELSSOHN Violin Concerto in E Minor, Op.64. 
MOZART Violin Concerto No. 4 in D, K.218. 
a o 
David Ojistr akh (Violin) 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by EUGENE ORMANDY 
asr coco) ]«6XMOZART 
Symphony No. 25 in G Minor, K.183 | 
Symphony No. 28 in C Major, K.200 LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 
The Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by BRUNO WALTER 
ne.soss MAHLER 
Symphony No. 4inG 
DESI HALBAN (Soprano) 
The Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York 
conducted by BRUNO WALTER 
TORELLI 
Concerto Op. 8, No. 2in A Minor 
Concerto Op. 8 No. 3in E Major 
Concerto Op. 8, No. 6 in G Minor 
Concerto Op. 8, No. 9in E Minor 
Concerto Op. 8, No. 12in D Major 
I MUSICI 
ABL 3153 
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EUGENE ISTOMIN cprano) 


SGHUBERT- TRIO NO.11IN B FLAT MAJOR - OP.99 


ABR 4059 


















MOZART 


CONCERT ARIAS 


Popli di Tessaglia! K.316 


TF a, 0C6* le Nehmt meinen Dank, K.383 


Ps 
BEETHOVEN 
Quartet No. 12 in E Flat, Op. 127 


Verrei spiegarvi, oh Die, K.418 
Vio avete un cor fedele, K.217 
ILSE HOLLWEG (Soprano) 


The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 


conducted by JOHN PRITCHARD | 
The Budapest String Quartet | 


ABL 3167 


Grosse Fuge in B Flat, Op. 133 
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NEW ADDITIONS TO 


SBR 6214 
JOHANN STRAUSS 


Annen Polka, Op. 117 


Egyptian March 
Thunder and Lightning Polka, 


Op. 324 

Explosions Polka, Op. 43 
Pizzicato Polka 

Radetzky March, Op. 228 
Tritsch-Tratsch Polka, Op. 214 
Overture—Waldmeister 

The Philadelphia Orchestra “‘Pops”’ 
conducted by BUGENE ORMANDY 


The favourite 


| ~ music series 





BIZET 


L’Arlésienne Suite No. 1 Sus Ones 
L’Arlésienne Suite No. 2 Favourite Scenes 
The Lamoureuz Orchestra (Paris) Der Zgeunerbaron 


Soloists, Chorus and Vienna 


conducted by JEAN FOURNET Seceataten taienten 
conducted by RUDOLF MORALT 





PHILIPS 


ee SS ee ee ee ak ee RB@coOROD S 








MOZART 
GOUNOD ABE 10017 Flute Quartet in D, K.285 
Faust—Ballet Music The Vienna Symphony Orchestra Chamber Ensemble 
The Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, NBE 11037 MOZART 
New York 
conducted by FAUSTO CLEVA ABE 10018 FPinza Sings Mozart, Vol. 2 
Mentre ti lascio, O Figlia, K.513 
SMETANA Ah che voglio (Osmin's Aria— 
The Bartered Bride: NBE 11042 Il Seraglio, Act 3) 
Komm mein Séhnchen (Acé 2) Qui sdegno non s’accende (In diesen 
Mein lieber Schatz—Gasegnet, heil’gen Hallen—The Magic Flute, 
Wer liebt (Act 3) Act 2) 
HANS HOPF (Tenor) EZIO PINZA (Bass) 
OTTO EDELMANN (Bass) The Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, 
HILDE ZADEK (Soprano) New York 
The Vienna Symphony Orchestra, conducted by BRUNO WALTER 
conducted by WILHELM LOIBNER 
f PHILIPS Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, 





Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, W.2, : 
Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, Record Players end Record Playing 


Equipment, incorporating the famous ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 
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* 3-speaker system, 
including the amazing 
‘Infinite Throat’ 
Electrostatic Speaker 
which spans the 
full width of the cab- 
inet * 4-position noise 
filter * ‘Loudness’ 
control for balanced 
sound * push-button 
controls * facilities 
for radio tuner 











4-speed record player for auto- 
matic or manual operation. In 
gay Contemporary or Traditional 
mahogany-veneered cabinets. 
A.C. Mains. 59 gns. tax paid 
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SUPER 
BLACK BOX 
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“Vivace”... with life...8o vital toa musical 


performance. An ordinary record played on 
the Super Black Box becomes a thrilling 
musical experience .. . springing to life with 
all the feeling and beauty of the original 
performance. The Super Black Box gives 
a standard of performance unequalled by 
any other table record player (for the 
technical this means only 0.5% distortion at 
8 watts output). Ask your Pye dealer for 
a demonstration. 
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This ey instrument is an impressive 

addition to the famous Pye ‘“‘Black Bor’’ 

range 2 of high high pe record fr poressows. 
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ad n to OVE “STD. HI FI DIVISION 

CAMBRIDGE. 
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BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 14 in 
C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2, 
be + >] 


Moonlight ”’. 

MOZART. Sonata No. 11 in A major, 
K.331. Sonata No. 12 in F major, 
K.332. José Iturbi (piano). 
Columbia 33CX1380 (12 in., 41s. 8}d.). 

Iturbi plays the two Mozart sonatas 
deftly and in agreeable style. He omits 
the repeats in the A major variations, makes 
rather heavy ritenutos at the end of each 
variation, but is quite expressive in his 
rubato within the phrases, No. 5 especially. 

No. 6 is elegantly done. He makes all the 

repeats in the next movement. The 

Turkish Rondo goes briskly, and neither 

here, nor anywhere else, does he transpose 

the music into terms of the nineteenth- 
century grand. He is sparing with sustain- 
ing pedal, and suggests the light, lively tone 
of a Mozart instrument. In the F major 

Sonata he does not fall into the trap of 

mooning too much over the slow movement. 

If the final result is not very distinguished 

and a little superficial, it is chiefly because 

this is not very detailed playing. The 
pianist seems to have set out with the 
intention of pleasing ; and he pleases. 

The performance of the Moonlight Sonata 
is quite commonplace. Isolated notes step 
out of line in the phrase-curves ; the pedal 
is kept down through rests (in the Alle- 
gretto), and the Finale is not geared to 
any basic tempo. The recording, however, 

is good. A.P. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 14in C sharp 
minor, Op. 27, No. 2, “Moonlight”. 
Sonata No. 21 in C major, Op. 53, 


“Waldstein’’. Viadimir Horowitz 
(piano). R.C.A. RB16010 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 
Sonata Ne. 14 : 
Frugoni (5/58) PL7160 
Horowitz ee) LP1014 
Cisscking (loss) s8cX1073 
Solomon (12/54) BLP1051 
Badura-Skoda dis -WLP5184 
Kempff (55) DGM18020 
Anda (11/55) 383CX1302 
Firkusny 
Iturbi (6/57) 38CX1380 
Sonata No. 21 
aus (c/s) LXT2532 
Gieseking (1 ioe} 338CX1055 
Matthews (6/54) 38SX1021 - 
Frugoni 5 PL8650 
Solomon 
Kraus 


(11/ ) DTL93108 
Malinin _ (11/56) 88CX1843 
With these issues (see also adjacent 
review), Horowitz and Rubinstein enter 
what might be described as their “ post- 
dog” periods. The new R.C.A. discs are 
like Deccas to handle: i.e. made of fairly 
thick material, wrapped in polythene flim- 
sies, and without title-spines to the sleeves, 
against E.M.I.’s thinner discs with raised 
“ sruvegard ” edges, polythene-lined inner 
cases, and title-spines. The recording of the 
Waldstein is not, alas, like a Decca recording. 
The first movement is not at all enjoyable, 
being harsh and bangy, dry in the bass and 
brittle in the treble. Horowitz’s phrasing is 
short-breathed and gusty, and the movement 
sounds as if it were being rattled off on a 
tinny pianola. The rest is quite different, 
and much better recorded. There is poetry 
in the phrasing of the Adagio, and in the 
Finale Horowitz holds a beautifully even 
semiquaver line which laps gently against 
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the melody. It is all very clear, with the 
big crescendos beautifully wrought. 

In the Moonlight, although there is (it 
seems) some tape-roar, the sound is at least 
like that of a piano; but the effect of 
Horowitz’s interpretation is dull—without 
life-giving inflexions. Inflexions there are, 
but of a sort one might find tiresome: the 
minim after the dotted note is each time 
held back a little ; so, almost swooningly, 
is the first A of the melody, both times. 

If memory serves, Horowitz’s account of 
the Allegretto is far less eccentric than on 
his earlier H.M.V. 10-inch disc of the 
sonata. At any rate it strikes me here as 
exceedingly attractive, with a live, bouncy 
Trio, and a recording that suddenly becomes 
full-toned and deep. The recording holds 
(with some deteriorations) for the Finale, 
which is impetuous, free, not quite con- 
sistent—all perfectly allowable in a sonata 
quasi una fantasia. ‘The performance lasts 
only a little over 16 minutes, which is dis- 
tinctly short value for a 12-inch LP side. 

A.P. 
BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 30 in 
E major, Op. 109. Sonata No. 31 
in A flat major, Op. 110. Sonata 
No. 32 in C minor, Op. I11. 
Friedrich Wiihrer (piano). Vox 
PL9900 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

Wonderful value, Beethoven’s last three 
sonatas on a single disc, and played by one 
of our leading classical pianists! The 
finest of the three performances is that of 
the A flat Sonata, and within this, the 
highlight is the first movement. Wihrer 
has balanced to perfection the component 
sections of this moderato cantabile, molto 
espressivo movement, which spans_ the 
extremes of different kinds of pianistic 
texture. Notice particularly the expressive 
power of the rising scales in the left hand 
which accompany the cantabile theme on 
about the fourth page, and then again the 
beautiful balance when the theme passes to 
the left hand while the right oscillates 
across an A flat octave. 

Balance is the key-word for all three 
performances. In the Arioso of the A flat, 
the chords which accompany the sorrowful 
melody are quite unusually full and 
expressive in tone, yet they never swamp 
the melody. The Fugue is beautifully done 
—particularly the reprise, stealing out of 
the second Arioso and gradually taking on 
a firmer shape as the left-hand octaves 
provide a foundation. 

The adagio espressivo passages in the E 
major’s first movement are thoughtful and 
lovely, the prestissimo is impetuous but not 
undisciplined. ‘The variations are just a 
little disappointing: there is not much 
difference between f and / in No. 3; and 
the final return to the theme may not 
necessarily leave us with a sense of serene 
satisfaction. 

Wihrer’s limitation, here as in some of 
his earlier records, lies in a certain sameness 
of tone-colour. The opening of the last 
Sonata is wonderfully well achieved, the 
diminuendo in bars 6ff. pregnant with 
mystery. But the promise is not quite 
fulfilled, although the reading is filled with 
beautiful things (the sudden hushed 
pianissimos in Variation 3, for example). 
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One misses a sense of the ethereal ; at the 
same time one admires without reserve the 
perfect sense of scale with which this great 
movement is laid out before us. 

The recording is not flawless; on the 
other hand it is good enough to make it 
necessary for one to take one’s mind off 
the music quite deliberately in order 
actually to notice what it is like. Then 
one remarks that there is a little fuzz 
round the tone here and there, particularly 
in the finale of Op. 109 and Variation 3 of 
Op. 111. The treble, too, is weak in 
Op. 111, and here the tinkly quality of the 
very high C flat and later E flat does 
disturb purely musical pleasure in the 
interpretation. 

In my collection, I should not like to be 
without Gieseking’s Op. 109. Op. 110 
I should listen to, for first choice, in the 
new Wihrer version, Op. 111 probably 
in Katchen’s or Kempff’s. But anyone 
who wants Beethoven’s three last sonatas 
in his collection—and who could not ?— 
is warmly directed to this new Vox. A.P. 


CHOPIN. Etudes, Op. 10. . Allegro 
de Concert, Op. 46 (33CX1443). 
Etudes, Op. 25. Trois Nouvelles 
Etudes (33CX1444). Claudio Arrau 
(piano). Columbia 33CX1443-4 (two 


12 in., 83s. 5d.). 
Etudes, OPP. 10 and 25: 

Cherkassky (2/66) ALP1$10-1 
Op. 25: 

Goldsand /62) (\) CLP1188 


Novaes (7/58) P7560 (3,£6) PL9070 

Living as we do in the twilight age of 
pianism it is all too easy to forget just what a 
fantastic achievement Chopin’s Op. 10 
studies were for a young man in his early 
twenties. In these studies, and in the Op. 25 
set which followed them four years later, 
Chopin combined completely novel pianistic 
effects with a sheerly musical intensity that 
no one before him had brought to pieces of 
this kind. These studies systematically 
tackle many of the most difficult technical 
problems that the pianist will find in 
Chopin’s works, but at the same time puts 
them to a purely musical use. Chopin 
draws much of his inspiration from the 
technical problems involved, but his primary 
purpose is to write music and not to give 
the performer something that sounds even 
more difficult than it is. In fact, to play these 
studies as they should be played, the pianist 
who can get round the notes must be 
prepared to let them sound as if they were 
not difficult at all. 

This is precisely what most pianists fail 
to do. One musn’t blame them too much, 
I suppose. After all, if a pianist has the 
technique to play, for example, Op. 10, 
No. 10, as it should be played, it is only 
human to want to let people know it. But 
as we know, ars est celare artem, and the 
great pianist must renounce such human 
weaknesses. I wish I could think that 
Arrau really had. Unfortunately, although 
the present discs provide us with plenty of 
evidence of his brilliant technique, I don’t 


_ have the impression that he has very often 


penetrated to the poetic heart of the music. 
The worst example of this is his eccentrically 
fast version of Op. 10, No. 6, but time and 
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time again I found myself scribbling, as I 
listened, “‘not delicate enough”, “ per- 
functory”’, “jerky rubato”, “ over- 
pedalled ” and so on. There is not space 
to make a detailed criticism of the set, study 
by study, and it would make tedious read- 
ing in any case, but I suggest that the 
interested reader should listen to Op. 25, 
No. 3, as an example. Chopin marks the 
beginning piano and leggiero, and Arrau 
simply doesn’t play it like that. The diffi- 
culty of these studies often lies not so much 
in playing the notes as in playing them 
softly, lightly and evenly. 

Certainly none of the pianists who has 
recorded them could really afford to be blasé 
about their difficulties, on the evidence of 
the performances listed above. Miss Novaes 
shows the clearest signs of being taxed to 
her utmost, although she has a particularly 
good patch in the middle of Op. 25—Nos. 4 
to 7, to be precise. Elsewhere smudges and 
unevenness give her away, and she simply 
hasn’t got sufficient dynamic range at her 
command to make the most of these pieces. 
Her interpretation, however, has a welcome 
straightforwardness about it, which is not 
always true of Cherkassky. Cherkassky is 
probably the finest technician of the lot 
(cf. his breathtaking performance of 10/10), 
but he has a maddeningly whimsical habit 
of understating climaxes. Even so, his 
playing has a certain refinement which 
makes it in my view preferable to that of 
Arrau. 

I would feel less able to make these 
criticisms of internationally famous pianists 
if I could not point to a performance which 
seems to me to contain most of the virtues 
they lack. This is Robert Goldsand’s on 
two fairly early Nixa discs, of which the one 
containing Op. 10 has by now disappeared 
from the catalogue (CLP1132). Goldsand’s 
name is practically unknown here, but I 
would put him in the same class as Askenase 
and Smeterlin as a playerof Chopin, i.e., 
at the top. 

From the recording point of view the new 
Arrau set is not entirely satisfactory. The 
tone is bottom-heavy, and the microphone 
was placed rather too close, so that the 
sustaining pedal action is audible. Cher- 
kassky’s version on the other hand is oddly 
weak in the bass, but I find it difficult to 
decide whether this is his fault or that of the 
recording. Both Novaes and Goldsand have 
a better overall balance, though neither 
comes up to the very highest standards of 
recorded piano tone. : 


HAYDN. Sonata No. 35 in C major. 
MOZART. Sonata in D major, K.576. 
Solomon (piano). H.M.V. BLP1076 
(10 in., 30s. 114d.). 
Mozart Sonata : 


Gieseking (4/56) 33CX1345 
Anda (12/54) TM68023 


Admirers of Solomon’s elegant yet vital 
approach to the classics will welcome this 
coupling of favourite sonatas by Haydn and 
Mozart, for the Haydn is not otherwise 
available, and the Mozart has previously 
appeared only in performances marred 
either by artist or recording engineer. When 
the Gieseking version was issued, A.P. said 
it was the best microgroove version avail- 
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able, but immediately qualified this by 
adding: “.. . that is not saying very 
much *”’, Gieseking’s detail, though some- 
times more finely drawn than Solomon’s, 
does indeed suffer from more than occasional 
confusion. But his playing of the slow 
movement, where Mozart’s rare F-sharp- 
minor penchant causes wondrous flashes of 
harmonic colour, is still to be treasured. 
Solomon’s version of this Adagio is steadier 
and more resolute, though the phrasing is 
just as sensitive as Gieseking’s and even—in 
the codetta—rather more so. Perhaps the 
difference can be best summed up by com- 
paring Gieseking’s reading to the exquisite, 
almost feminine portrait of Mozart by 
Thaddeus Helbling, and Solomon’s to the 
more solid portrayal of the six-year-old 
child prodigy by an unknown Salzburg 
artist. 


Mozart’s D major sonata was written in 
Vienna in 1789: Haydn’s was just ten years 
older. It was published in 1780 as the first 
of the Op. 30 set, the first-fruits of Haydn’s 
friendship with the publisher Artaria. 
Although the mood of this work is happy 
and optimistic, there are no concessions to 
the pleasant platitudes of the style galant that 
had weighed down some of Haydn’s earlier 
keyboard sonatas. Once again, Solomon’s 
approach is a finely balanced blend of 
robust vigour and nicely graded sensitivity. 
The piano tone is good, and the recording 
excellent. D.S. 


MOZART. Piano Works, Volume XI. 
Eight Minuets with Trios, K.315a: 
Allegro of a Sonata in B flat major, 
K.400: Sonata Movement (and 
Minuet) in B flat major, K.498a: Six 
German Dances with Trios, K.509. 
Walter Gieseking (piano). Columbia 
33CX1453 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

Last month I wrote an epitaph on this 
series. —To my embarrassment I find myself 
confronted now with yet another volume, 
but this one, I am assured, is really the last. 
I must say I think I could have guessed that 
we had reached the bottom of the barrel. 
Of the two sets of dances on this disc one 
(K.509) is Mozart’s keyboard version of an 
orchestral set which has already been twice 
recorded ; the other is presumed to be a 
similar arrangement of which the orchestral 
version has been lost. Needless to say these 
pieces sound rather bald on the piano, even 
when played with the refinement which 
Gieseking brings to them. The fragmentary 
sonatas are rather more meaty, but K.400 
is only half Mozart’s—it was completed 
(perfectly competently) by Stadler. All in 
all, then, this is rather a disc for the 
specialist than for the wider public. It is 
well recorded. .N. 


MOZART. Sonata No. 11 in A major, 
K.331. Sonata No. 13 in B flat 
major, K.333. Sonata No. 15 in 
C major, K.545, “ Sonate Facile ”’. 
Julius Katchen (piano). Decca 
LXT5323 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Julius Katchen has chosen three well- 
known Mozart sonatas for the present disc, 
and two of them date from 1778 when 
Mozart was in Paris. That he was unhappy 
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in the great city could hardly be gauged by 
the confident optimism of the B flat major 
sonata’s opening movement, or the radiant 
good-humour in the A major sonata’s 
Turkish rondo. The first movement of the 
latter work has a faintly nostalgic flavour— 
its theme was used by Reger in his orchestral 
variations. The Sonata in C, though 
intended for beginners, is a captivating 
little work whose opening tune will be 
familiar even to non-pianists. 

Katchen’s approach to Mozart is a 
matter-of-fact, efficient one. He does not 
aim for particularly subtle effects, as 
Gieseking so often did; indeed, he is 
sometimes a little too forceful. The remark- 
able discord at the opening of the second 
half of K.333’s Andante is surely powerful 
enough on its own without being over- 
stressed. Yet there is a good control over 
tempi, and a tone which is firm without 
being hard. If any pianophile has not yet 
reached Mozart, this is a good disc to begin 
with, for the instrument is well recorded 
and the music is on a high level. _D.S. 


CLARINET PIECES. Petite Piéce 
(Debussy); Piéce en forme de 
Habafiera (Ravel) ; Aria (Roussel) ; 
Grand Duo Concertante—Andante 
con moto only (Weber). Antoine de 
Bavier (clarinet), Andrzej Wasowski 
(piano). D.G.G. EPL30110 (7 in., 
16s. 84d.). 

Throughout, de Bavier and Wasowski 
play impeccably. The Weber (we could 
use the whole of the Grand Duo played by 
this team) is treated somewhat severely, the 
Debussy and Ravel, rightly, rather less so. 
I can find no trace of a previous recording, 
in any form, of the attractive Roussel Aria ; 
it appears to be an arrangement of the 
second of the two Vocalises, Op. 28. 

The recorded tone and balance are both 
very good ; this is a most welcome record. 

M.M. 


THE CLARINET, VOL. 6. Fantaisie 
pour clarinette et piano (Schumann). 
Grand duo pour clarinette et piano 
(Weber). Concerto pour clarinette 
et piano (Tomasi). Concertino pour 
clarinette et piano (Rucff). Ulysse 
Delecluse (clarinet), Jacques Dele- 
cluse (piano). Decca LXT5301 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

The great virtue of Ulysse Delecluse’s 
clarinet playing is well known: a polished 
facility, knowing no technical difficulties. 
But also well known are the drawbacks of 
the French clarinet style: a thin tone more 
to our ears characteristic of the E flat 
instrument, and a fast narrow tremor 
sounding, by way of vibrato, less glamorous 
than merely uncertain. 

In the circumstances it is not surprising 
that the agile music is here more effective 
than the reposeful. Thus Weber’s Grand 
Duo goes with a will, and is a great success; 
but Schumann’s Fantaisie (more often 
known as the Drei Fantaisiestiicke, Op. 73) 
really needs a warmer presentation. And 
a similar result attends the two concertos : 
when in scherzo mood (which, fortunately, 
is most of the time) they come off famously ; 
when in romantic mood, not so. 
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The romance, however, is not in any 
event helped by the choice for partnership 
with a piano, even though extremely well 
played ; while neither work is indicated on 
record or sleeve as having been written in 
the first place for orchestra, this [ am 
moderately sure to be the case. And both 
concertos could certainly, with such accom- 
paniment, be a great success: Henri 
Tomasi, for so long associated with Parisian 
broadcasting, exploits light-heartedly Dele- 
cluse’s agility, and Jeanine Rueff, a rather 
younger Parisian, is almost equally gay. 

The good recording, particularly well 
balanced, combines with the other virtues 
to make this a recommendable disc to 
admirers of the French style of clarinet- 
playing. M.M. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. Cantata No. 208 : “ Sheep may 
safely graze’. St. Matthew Passion : 
** Break in grief’’. Cantata No. 147: 
‘Jesu, Joy of Man’s desiring”. 
Clavierbichlein fiir Anna Mag- 
dalena Bach : “ If Thou be near ”. 

HANDEL. Radamisto: “Gods all- 
powerful”. Semele: “O sleep! 
why dost thou leave me ?”’. Messiah: 
** He shall feed His flock”’; “‘ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth”. Praise 
ye the Lord. Kirsten Flagstad 
(soprano), London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult. Decca LXT5316 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

The orchestral arrangements, most of 
them, on this disc are of the heavy nineteenth 
century kind (with Handel suffering most 
from them), which one hoped had been laid 
aside and of which I cannot believe Sir 
Adrian Boult really approves. Arthur 
Jacobs alludes to the original scoring of the 
accompaniment to ““Sheep may safely graze”’ 
(two recorders and continuo) in his sleeve 
note and there seems to be no reason why 
this was not used. Flagstad sings the lovely 
melody with considerable charm and could 
well have accommodated herself to the 
proper scoring. Sir Adrian, in the little 
book he wrote with Walter Emery on the 
St. Matthew Passion, specifies harpsichord 
continuo in “* Break in grief” but here the 
organ (which is the alternative possibility) 
is used for the middle section. Flagstad has 
some difficulty, in this aria, in keeping a 
legato line. 

I can see no justification in turning a 
chorus into a soprano solo as is done with 
‘Jesu, joy of man’s desiring”, and it is 
ingenuous of Mr. Jacobs to say that “ the 
melody lies always in the soprano line ”’. 
It was on these grounds that John 
McCormack sang Mozart’s Ave Verum as a 
tenor solo with piano accompaniment and 
for which, over numerous bottles of cham- 
pagne, I took him to task at his hotel one 
memorable afternoon. Nor do I think that 
the intimate little song, ‘* Bist du bei mir ” 
(“‘ If Thou be near”), should be sung with 
orchestral accompaniment. Those who do 
not heed such things will enjoy the singing. 

Having suggested, some years ago, that 
Flagstad should sing the dramatic aria from 
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Handel’s Radamisto here recorded, I was 
very disappointed to find it encumbered 
with a ponderous “ realisation ’’ of what 
may, or may not, be a figured bass. The 
stark octaves of the copy I have are infinitely 
more effective, but without having been 
able to see the original score I should not 
like to dogmatise on this point. The key 
(E minor) and the antithesis between 
orchestra and voice curiously anticipate 
the procedure in the slow movement of 
Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto. What 
on earth, by the way, is the organ doing in 
this operatic aria? Flagstad ignores the 
trill in the lovely air ‘“‘O sleep why dost 
thou leave me ?”’ and in general it needs 
more meditative treatment: the final phrase 
is, however, beautifully done. The singer, 
one phrase apart, manages both the con- 
tralto and soprano parts of “ He shall feed 
his flock ”’ successfully but is less happy in 
the succeeding: air, 
Redeemer liveth ”. This is not for her. 

She is able to sing out at full power in the 
pseudo-Handel song *“* Praise ye the Lord ”’. 
The recording is good and the great soprano 
is in excellent voice. A.R. 


GRIEG. Jeg elsker dig, Op. 5, No. 3 
(Andersen) ; Eros, Op. 70, No. 1 
(Benzon) ; Millom Rosor, Op. 39, 


No. 4 (Jansen); Der er en 
Baad paa Bélge, - 69, No. 1 


(Benzon) ; Hytten, Op. 18 (Vol. I), 
No. 3 (Andersen) ; Det forste méde, 
Op. 21, No. 1 (Bjérnson) ; ; Jeg giver 
mit digt til varen, Op. 21, No. 3 
(Bjérnson) ; Med en primula veris, 
Op. 26, No. 4 (Paulsen); Med en 
vandlilje, Op. 25, No. 4 (Ibsen) ; 
En drém, Op. 48, No. 6 (Bodenstedt) ; 
I Liden héjt deroppe, Op. 39, No. 3 
(Lie); Fra Monte Pincie, Op. 39, 

- No. 1 (Bjérnson) ; Liden Kirsten, 
Op. 60, No. 1 (Krag); Den aerg- 
jerrige, Op. 26, No. 3 (Paulsen). 
Kirsten Flagstad (soprano), Edwin 
McArthur (piano). Decca LXT5264 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

The list of Norwegian titles given above 
may appear daunting to the reader but, in 
accordance with their admirable practice, 
Decca have put a slip page in with the disc 
giving the original words and an excellent 
English translation “ them by some person 
not named. 

Five of the songs were included in Aase 
Nordmo Lévberg’s recital, which I reviewed 
in the April issue (Columbia 33CX1409), 
but comparisons between a fully, matured 
and a maturing art, and voices of such 
different character, do not seem to me to be 
called for. 

Flagstad, here on her native ground, is 
in glorious voice and has inspired Edwin 
McArthur to accompanying far superior to 
that he provided in the singer’s recitals of 
German Lieder last February, and in Nov- 
ember, 1954: the recording and balance 
are also much better, indeed they are 
extremely good. 

There is one uncharacteristic song, “‘Eros’’, 
which I would gladly have exchanged for 
**'Vug, o vove” (“ Rock, o wave”’), or 
** Der skreg en fugl”’ (“‘ There screamed a 
bird”) and which I hope Flagstad may 
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give us in another recital. I have only one 
criticism to make of the present enchanting 
recital, The pianist begins, “ Jeg elsker 
dig ” (“* I love you ”) with unwanted rubato 
and the singer follows suit in so many 
phrases that the climax—with the only 
ritardando marked—loses much of its effect. 

Flagstad has rarely sung so expressively 
as in this recital and I have never heard 
from her such a caressing portamento as she 
brings to “* Jeg giver mit digt til varen ”’ 
(“I give my song to the Spring’’), and 
“En drém” (“A dream”). Her rich 
lower notes are beautifully displayed in 
** Hytten ” (“‘ The hut ”’) and she realises 
perfectly the contrasted joy and sorrow in 
** Millom Rosor” (‘‘ Among the roses ’’) 
and the lyrical charm of “Med en vandlilje”’ 
(“With a waterlily’?) and “‘ Med en 
primula veris ’”’ (“‘ With a primrose ”’), two 
of Grieg’s exquisite nature songs. 

The two last songs were new to me, 
**Liden Kirsten” (‘‘ Little Christine ’’), 
simple and endearing, and “ Den aerg- 
jerrige *’ (“‘ Ambition ”’), dramatic and with 
a brilliant piano part. So one might con- 
tinue, but enough has been said to indicate 
how thoroughly enjoyable and desirable 
this recital is. We must have more like it. 


BRAHMS. Liebeslieder Waltzes, Op. 
52. Neue Liebeslieder Waltzes, 
Op. 65. Elisabeth Roon (soprano), 
Maria Nussbaumer (contralto), 
Murray Dickie (tenor), Norman 
Foster (bass-baritone), Josef and 
Grete Dichler (pianos), Akademie 
Kammerchor, Vienna, conducted 
by Ferdinand Grossmann. Vox 
PL9460 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

The Liebeslieder are what Vaughan 
Williams would call “Room Music” 
capable of being played in the home by a 
variety of combinations. The first set is 
described as for Piano Duet with Solo and 
Mixed Voices ad lib., and they are great 
fun to play without any singers at all or 
with just one or two; with solos for all 
four types of voice and duets for most 
combinations there is vocally something for 
everyone. In the second set, written some 
years later, the singers are essential, and 
Brahms shows an increasing tendency to 
relegate the pianists to the role of accom- 
panists. Even so, it seems clear that initially 
he sets out to write a piano duet, so it is 
a pity that on this disc the singers have 
been placed so prominently ; the tenor 
and bass soloists seem particularly near the 
microphone in their duets. I would have 
liked a fuller and more assertive piano tone 
all through. The vocal parts are intelligently 
divided between soloists and small chorus ; 
Brahms himself never indicates whether he 
wants one or more singers to a part. I 
thought that Murray Dickie was the most 
successful of the soloists in managing the 
lightness and grace that these little pieces 
need ; some of the singing was rather heavy, 
and much of it rather expressionless. The 
pianists had excellent ensemble, but were 
not much taxed in this respect owing to 
the very unsentimental approach which 
kept tempi pretty strict. An agreeable 
record, but not a memorable one. R.F. 
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HAYDN. The Seasons. Elfride 
Trétschel (soprano), Walther 


Ludwig (tenor), Josef Greindl (bass), 
RIAS Kammerchor, St. Hedwigs 
Cathedral Choir, Radio Symphony 
Orchestra of Berlin conducted by 
Ferenc Fricsay. D.G.G. DGM18025- 
8 (four 12 in., 167s.). 

It is a sound, if cynical, maxim that one 
should not denigrate one’s own work: that 
task may safely be left to others. Had 
Haydn not made known his reluctance to 
write The Seasons, his distaste for the many 
passages of nature imitations it contains, 
and his contempt for those who admired 
the work, it might be as highly regarded 
today as his earlier choral masterpiece The 
Creation. Instead, despite tributes from 
critics and scholars, it is but rarely heard 
in full (and many agree that Spring, the 
only well-known section, is in no way 
superior to the rest). Yet it contains 
beauties galore, both melodic and expressive 
(to take two examples only, the opening 
movement of Summer and the magnificent 
final chorus) ; and everywhere there are 
those characteristic Haydnesque touches in 
the instrumentation which give us such 
delight—the imaginative bassoon obbligato 
in the “*‘ husbandman ” aria, for instance, 
the mysterious introduction to Winter 
(suggesting fogs), and the wonderful entry 
of the trumpets and drums at the epilogue. 
As for the ‘“ Frenchified rubbish”, as 
Haydn called his imitations of nature or 
life, one would need to be a real intellectual 
snob to take exception to the naive depictions 
of lambs at play, cock-crow, quails, bag- 
pipes and the rest, and the picture conjured 
up in Autumn of a spaniel nosing through the 
long grass is surely irresistibly comic: none 
of these ingenuous touches calls for in- 
dulgence, as the famous passage in the 
sixth day of The Creation may seem to do. 
The one thing which stands in the way of 
a proper appreciation of The Seasons, apart 
from its length, is the text which Baron van 
Swieten prepared from Thomson’s colourful 
original ; but since the performance under 
review is in German, we are at least spared 
the worst imbecilities of the English trans- 
lation of his doggerel. 

The hero of the day here is Fricsay, 
under whose direction the work emerges 
fresh and vivid in every particular ; his 
judgment of tempi and balance can 
scarcely ever be faulted ; and he secures 
orchestral playing which is a _ constant 
source of pleasure. It is not only that the 
solo musicians are good—lI instance the 
oboe in “ O how pleasing ” and the horn 
obbligato to the pastoral aria for bass in 
Summer—-but the orchestra as a whole has 
zest and delicacy: one could not but be 
charmed by the accompaniment to the first 
terzet in Autumn, for example. Of the 
singers, Ludwig is the most ingratiating: 
he sounds properly youthful, and produces 
a lyrical tone whose effect is marred only 
by his fondness for excessive portamento. 
When he is not sentimentalising, as in his 
light rhythmic solo in Autumn or his fine 
aria about the lost traveller (in Winter), he 
is excellent. Greindl is more variable: he 
is laborious in his ** husbandman ”’ aria (in 
which the piccolo whistles the “‘ Surprise ” 
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Symphony tune), and sounds distinctly 

oaty in Summer ; yet he is splendid in 
the florid hunting aria in Autumn, produces 
beautiful soft tone at the start of Ht inler and 
displays real nobility at the end. Much the 
least satisfactory of the soloists is Trétschel. 
She has a boyish, rather hard quality, and, 
like the others, has very clear enunciation ; 
but the absence of overtones in her voice 
robs it of any charm or colour, and makes 
her intonation sound frequently suspect. 
Her placing of notes is, indeed, often 
faulty (Summer and Winter show her at her 
worst), and her florid work is not nearly 
exact enough. She is in fact put to shame in 
the florid passages by the chorus sopranos, 
whose assurance and grace of phrasing are 
notable. (Listen to the way they take the 
pp rise to the high B flat in the trio-and- 
chorus of Spring.) The chorus singing is 
admirable throughout, and it is therefore 
regrettable to have to report that, while the 
recording of The Seasons as a whole is very 
good, the chorus comes off least well: in 
many places there is buzzy quality and 
some distortion. There is a very obvious loss 
in quality towards the end of side 2 of 
Spring. 

The overall impression of this issue how- 
ever is of a well thought-out and prepared 
performance which, despite certain short- 
comings, is a worthy and welcome attempt 
at a neglected masterpiece. With the price 
of records what they are, though, it may not 
be unfair to suggest that, while it is obviously 
tidy to have each of the seasons on a 
separate disc, to allow two 12-inch sides 
each to sections of approximately 33, 41, 
32 and 31 minutes is unduly generous of 
space. L.S. 


MOZART. Concert Arias. Popoli di 
Tessaglia . . . Io non chiedo, K.316. 
Nehmt meinen Dank, K.383. Vorrei 
spiegarvi, oh Dio!..°. Ah conte, 
partite, K.418. Voi avete un cor fedele, 
K.217. Ise Hollweg (soprano), 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by John Pritchard. Philips 
ABR4054 (10 in., 30s. 11d.). 

ing the centenary year, the one 
aspect of Mozart’s music which received 
perhaps less than due attention from the 
gramophone was that of his concert arias. 

In his chapter in the Robbins Landon- 

Mitchell Mozart Companion, Paul Ham- 

burger writes most interestingly about these 

** yocal concertos ”’ : 

** In opera, the singer finds at hand the 
aid of coaches, conductors and a sustained 
public interest. What still remains of her 
stylistic difficulties is dissolved there in the 
melting-pot of ‘ensemble’ and ‘ produc- 
tion’. In the concert aria, a singer stands 
or falls by her capacity to interpret the 
classical principles of stylisation ... In the 
absence of a scenario, lyrical phrases are 
allowed to luxuriate; the orchestra is 
more likely to behave as in a piano con- 
certo—that is, surrounding the singer in 
the proximity of a _ concert platform, 
instead of propping him up from the 
orchestra pit ; concertante elements abound 
in solo and accompaniment; the arias 
are more definitely written to suit the 
peculiarities of a certain singer, and, having 
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three or more sections of varying speed, 
give a completely rounded picture of his or 
her character ”’. 

I quote this at some length, because Mr. 
Hamburger has formulated the difficulties 
which we feel, perhaps unconsciously, have 
not been solved in so many performances. 
Three of the arias that Miss Hollweg has 
recorded here were written for Aloysia 
Weber: to compass these the singer needs 
the technique and dramatic power of a 
Constanze and Queen of the Night, the 
charm and vivacity of a Susanna, and the 
classical nobility of a Gluck heroine. 
Hard assignment! In addition she must 
have worked with her conductor, and he 
with his players, until every nuance of 
balance and phrasing is perfected. Some 
of this is achieved in the Philips disc, but 
one feels that the performances have still 
a long way to go. 

The great scena, “* Popolidi Tessaglia . . . 
Io non chiedo ”’ was begun in Paris in 1778 
at a time when its composer still hoped that 
Aloysia might become Frau Mozart, but 
completed in Munich the next year after the 
break with her. The words are from 
Gluck’s Alceste, the Queen’s majestic address 
to the sorrowing people. The recitative is 
magnificent, the aria filled with fioriture 
which must have taxed even Aloysia. Miss 
Hollweg compasses the fioritura with skill, 
and flutes up without any sense of strain 
to the two G’s above the Queen of the 
Night’s F which are called for; but her 
declamation of the recitative is not nearly 
impressive or energetic enough, and her 
tone is tearful, thin and plangent rather 
than nobly tragic. The orchestral playing 
tends to be mushy, to lack vigour and 
definition of utterance. 


**Nehmt meinen Dank” (“‘ Accept my 
thanks, dear patrons”) is described by 
Einstein, perhaps a little unfairly, as 
“‘ sentimental and philistine in a way that 
Mozart very seldom is, and then only when 
he sets a German text”. It was written 
presumably for one of Aloysia’s benefits 
(1782). “* Vorrei spiegarvi”’ is one of the 
three substitute arias (two for Aloysia, one 
for Adamberger) which Mozart composed 
for a Viennese performance of Anfossi’s 
Il Curioso Discreto in 1783. The two 
German singers were guesting with a 
visiting Italian troupe, and Mozart evidently 
set out to show how infinitely better he 
could do this sort of thing. In K.418, 
* Clorinda, denying her own devotion for 
her lover, urges him to seek happiness with 
her rival Emilia”. Both parts of the scena 
are filled with the most delicate and subtle 
characterisation—which Miss Hollweg and 
Mr. Pritchard let pass for rather little. 
The earlier “* Voi avete un cor fedele ”’ was 
composed in Salzburg (1775) for insertion 
in Galuppi’s Le Nozze, and is a florid and 
quite delightful little teasing aria. 


The concert arias are wonderful gramo- 
phone material. It is much to be hoped 
that some intelligent and _ beautifully 
accomplished singer will make a special 
study of these concert arias—not only the 
Aloysia Weber ones, but the even more 
splendid compositions for Josepha Duschek 
and Nancy Storace. It is hard to suggest 
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who: perhaps, on the strength of her latest 
D.G.G. Mozart recordings, Maria Stader, 
whose voice now sounds sweeter and fuller 
than when she made her three H.M.V. 
records including K.217, 383 and 418. 
Then she must work with her conductor in 
ideal, Glyndebourne-like conditions, until 
we have performances that stand right 
apart from the ordinary. " 
A.P. 


PURCELL. Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day. 
April Cantelo (soprano), Alfred 
Deller (counter-tenor), Peter Salmon 
(counter-tenor), Wilfred Brown 
(tenor), Maurice Bevan (baritonc), 
John Frost (bass), Ambrosian 
Singers, Kalmar Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Michael 
Tippett. Nixa NCL16021 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

This is a welcome first recording of one of 
the greatest of many Odes for St. Cecilia’s 
Day, the writing of which was a yearly task 
for London’s composers and poets in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 
1692 it was the turn of Henry Purcell and 
Nicholas Brady, Queen Mary’s chaplain. 
Purcell poured some of his finest music into 
these pages, although he undoubtedly knew 
that occasional pieces such as this were 
lucky if they received more than one 
performance. He himself sang the alto 
solo, °7is nature’s voice, a florid and in- 
gratiating aria in his most Italianate style. 
Mr. Deller sings this, and his two other 
solos, with the effortless mastery that we 
expect of him. His gift for seizing the 
subtlest inflections of Purcell’s melodic line 
is almost uncanny, yet it never fails to 
charm and delight the ear. 

The fact that most of the other soloists 
are members of his Consort is a ready proof 
of the high degree of perfection which this 
group displays. Nevertheless, it is a matter 
for serious concern that the Consort’s six 


records of English and Italian music now | 


available in the U.S.A. have not so far been 
released here. It is to be hoped that this 
situation will be remedied in the very near 
future. 

Miss Cantelo apostrophizes St. Cecilia 
with her silvery and persuasive tones in 
Thou tun’st this world, and blends finely with 
Mr. Bevan in the duet Hark, each tree its 
silence breaks, which is an amazing piece of 
virtuosity on Purcell’s part. The six-bar 
ground begins in A minor, then later 
cunningly modulates to C major, E minor, 
and G major, before turning itself upside- 
down. It rights itself just in time for a 
flighty metamorphosis from boxwood to 
recorder and fir to violin. The vocal parts 
are no less virtuosic, especially in the 
dificult baritone passages about the 
“sprightly violin”, which Mr. Bevan 
encompasses with ease. But is at his 
best in the solo Wondrous machine, where he 
seems equally at home in the tremendous 
rising arpeggio of the invocation, and in the 
light-hearted dotted rhythm of “warbling 
lute”’. Here I disagree slightly with the 
otherwise excellent edition by Tippett and 
Bergmann, for when the oboes imitate 
(before and after) this highly characteristic 
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passage, they too should surely have the 
same dotted rhythm. As it stands, it makes 
the ensemble sound woolly and unsatis- 
factory. As students of performance 
practice will know, the best way of getting 
an inaccurate performance of a baroque 
masterpiece is to play the notes as they 
stand. Also, in this same aria (and the 
trio which precedes it) an organ continuo 
would have been more appropriate, since 
the two items are both in praise of the 
organ. 

In the trio, With that sublime celestial lay, 
Mr. Wilfred Brown emerges for a few 
all-too-brief moments, singing aptly of 
“some angel in the sacred quire”’. His 
unique timbre is heard again in the short 
duet with Mr. Deller, Jn vain the amorous flute. 
Mr. John Frost provides a firm and resonant 
bass line in the duet with Bevan, Let these 
among themselves contest. The second alto, 
Mr. Peter Salmon, is heard only in the 
quartet at the end, which would probably 
have sounded better with a straight 
S.A.T.B. layout. The Ambrosian Singers, 
the Kalmar orchestra, and Denis Vaughan 
(harpsichord and organ) with various 
distinguished instrumentalists round out 
the picture brilliantly, all being held together 
by Michael Tippett. The wide range in 
dynamic caused by such varied groups of 
soloists and tutti must have made the 
recording more than usually difficult. It 
is, however, highly successful and combines 
brilliance of sound with spaciousness of 
acoustic. This record is a “ must” for 
every Purcell-lover. S 


SCHUBERT. Ave Maria : Romance : 
Seligkeit. Irmgard Seefried 
(soprano), Erik Werba (piano). 

. D.G.G. EPL30128 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 
I shall no doubt be thought un- 
appreciative for not responding whole- 
heartedly to this singing; but when 

Schubert has indicated that he wishes 

Seligkeit to sound lustig, I don’t see why 

Miss Seefried should choose to do it in a 

sweetly clear half-voice, without ever any 

suggestion of singing out. But don’t think 

I don’t enjoy the record—no one could fail 

to, for the sound is beautiful, and the art 

delicate. All the same, it’s not the real 
thing such as we used to hear from 

Elisabeth Schumann. 

The recording is first-rate, and the piano 
nicely balanced. The three songs however, 
two of them short, make poor EP — 


ABBEY OF ST. MARTIN, BEURON. 
Magnificat : Abbey Bells. Choir 
of the Abbey of St. Martin, Beuron, 
conducted by Dom Maurus Pfaff, 
O.S.B., D.D. P.Corbinian Gindele 
(organ). D.G.G. EPL30094 (7 in., 
16s. 8$d.). 


The principal effect of percussion instru- 
ments is in their entry ; and so when all the 


bells get going. on this disc. even the interest — 


of an ardent campanologist might be likely 
to evaporate during the three-and-a-half 
minutes of unrelieved ane However, 
you never know. 
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No details other than Magnificat are given 
about the reverse side. This, in fact, consists 
of some preluding of an improvisatory 
character on the organ, a short antiphon. 
I could not identify, the only audible word 
being sancia, the first two verses of Magnificat 
in the seventh plainsong tone, followed by 
the antiphon, and that by the organ (in the 
manner of the verset) and so on, only 
going as far as the fourth verse but including 
the doxology and antiphon and ending with 
a burst on the organ. I found all this 
interesting and enjoyable, especially the 
organ improvisations by P. Corbinian 
Gindele, and the recording is excellent, the 
cover design charming. But we really 
should have been given the details. 

ALR. 


OPERATIC 


HUMPERDINCK. Hansel und Gretel: 
Excerpt from the Prelude ; “ Briider- 
chen, komm tanz’ mit mir”; “ Eine 
Hex’ steinalt”?; ** Ein Mannlein steht 
in Walde”’ ; “ Der Kleine Sandmann 
bin ich”; Evening Prayer; ‘“* Der 
kleine Taumann heiss ich”?; ‘“* Wie 
duftet’s von dorten”; Witch’s Dance ; 
Gingerbread Waltz ; “‘ Kinder, schaut 
das Wunder an”. Sonja Schoner, 
Renate Laude, Robert Koffmane, 
Mimi Aarden, Edeltraud - Maria 
Michels with the Orchestra of the 
Stadtische Oper, Berlin, conducted 
by Wolfgang Martin. 

LORTZING. Zar und Zimmermann : 
Excerpts from the Overture; ‘“* Die 
Eifersucht ist eine Plage”; “O 
sancta justitia ’’ ; ‘* Lebe wohl, mein 
Flandrisch Madchen”; ‘“* Den hohen 
Herrscher wiirdig zu empfangen ” ; 
Clog Dance; “ Sonst spielt’ ich mit 
Scepter”. Sonja Schoner, Heinrich 
Pfianzl, Heinz Hoppe, Robert Titze 
with Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Staidtische Oper, Berlin, conducted 
by Wolfgang Martin. Telefunken 
LGX66067 -(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Humperdinck and Lortzing as done in 
Berlin—which is to say idiomatically: the 
excerpts are well recorded—ihough the 
soloists are over prominent—and quite well 
performed. The Hansel side is a reissue of 
a previously issued MP reviewed by Alec 
Robertson (TM68054—8/56). I know 
sweeter versions of the dance duet than 
this, but it has vivacity. In any “* potting ” 
of Hansel 1 would always vote for the 
inclusion of the wondrous cuckoo-in-the- 
forest pages which have so much atmos- 
phere, they are almost a little Siegfried in 
themselves! I miss them here, otherwise 
the pleasant disc supplies most of the wants ; 
Mimi Aarden, a fine artist evidently going 
far, offers a rather too imposing Sandman’s 
Song. But it is artistically done. The 
Dew Fairy on the other hand sounds 
tentative. This is the better side. 

The Lortzing comic opera has already 
been done more or less fully by the 
Wirtemburger opera under Leitner. I 
think these present excerpts rather superior, 
though the bass Pflanzel is unpleasantly 
wobbly in his good song “O sancta 
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justitia ”. Robert Titze on the other hand 
as the Czar is admirable and the last band 
of all “Once I waved my sceptre”’ is 
probably the pleasantist thing on the 
record. I cannot say I much cared for 
Marie’s saucy little song as done here. 
Heinz Hopfe makes rather heavy weather of 
the charming “Farewell my Flemish 
maid ”’—he ‘“‘ gets there” but with much 
strain. Only fairly beguiling—all in all. 

P. H.-W. 
ORFF. Die Kluge. 


The King Marcel Cordes (bar.) 
The Peasant Gottlob Frick (bass) 
The Clever Girl 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (sop.) 
The Jailer Georg Wieter (bass) 
The Man with the Donkey 
Rudolf Christ (ten.) 
The Man with the Mule 
Benno Kusche (bar.) 
Ist Vagabond Paul Kuen (ten.) 
2nd Vagabond Hermann Prey (bar.) 
3rd Vagabond 
Gustav Neidlinger (bass) 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Wolfgang Sawallisch. Columbia 
33CX1446-7 (two 12 in., 83s. 5d.). 
Recorded under the supervision of the 
composer who also speaks the Prologue. 

Orff-hating friends will sneer as they 
pick up this review, and discover how much 
I enjoyed Die Kluge. The Bavarian com- 
poser divides opinion. Some people dismiss 
his music as rubbish; others (among 
whom we may number Ernest Newman) 
respond to it. What is beyond question is 
that Orff is a tremendously successful 
composer, the most successful living com- 
poser for the stage. Every (West) German 
house, I believe, can offer at least one of his 
pieces, and probably more. You can 
hardly have missed hearing Carmina Burana. 
If you enjoy it, then you will enjoy Die 
Kluge as well. It shares the same musical 
style as the earlier piece—the same 
simplicity, frequent repetition, babyish 
diatonic harmonies, inability to move off 
one chord, compulsive rhythms, scraps of 
attractive and catchy melody lifted from 
any convenient source—and the same 
genius, I would add, for pleasing and 
exciting. (The prettiest tune in the score, 
foot of page 69 et seg., comes from Hansel 
und Gretel.) It is, however, a more compact 
work than Carmina Burana; the numbers 
do not go on and on and on, but succeed 
one another in swift, well-shaped scenes, 
diversified by scenes of verse dialogue. It 
was first performed in Frankfurt in 1943, 
and has held the stages ever since. 

Die Kluge, the Clever Girl of the title, 
answers correctly three riddles put to her 
by the King, the last being of the “* Why is 
a raven like a writing-desk ? ” variety, and 
wins his hand. The central scenes concern 
a dispute between a Donkey-Owner and 
Mule-Owner over the foal that appeared 
in the night between the two animals. 
Three Vagabonds join in the dispute, and 
stage a Pyramus-and-Thisbe-like enaction 
of the event. The final scenes return to the 
King and the Kluge: banished, but 
allowed to take her in a trunk whatever 
she holds dearest, she slips the King a 
sleeping-draught and sings a lullaby over 
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him (this “‘ Schyschuhu ”’ is the soprano’s 
only real number), then takes him off in 
the trunk with her. The finale shows the 
happy awakening, in a pretty Donkey 
Serenade-like piece in D major. 

The performance is brilliantly good, with 
special praise going to Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf’s fascinating piece of characterisation 
and melting singing, to Gottlob Frick, 
whose aria, almost all on one note, opens 
the piece, to Rudolf Christ’s Donkey- 
Owner, and to the trio of Vagabonds, who 
often have to sing in close barber-shop 
harmony. Everyone’s words are wonder- 
fully clear and crisply delivered; and 
Wolfgang Sawallisch’s direction is first- 
rate. The recording is flawless. 

A score is obtainable from Schott at 30s. 
With the American edition of this set goes 
a German/English libretto, with the transla- 
tion by William Mann. This is badly 
needed here too, for even those whose 
German is good may find themselves 
stumped by some of the Bavarian dialect. 


PLANQUETTE. Les Cloches de 
Corneville. 
Gaspard Louis Musy 
Le Marquis Ernest Blanc 
Grenicheux Jean Giraudeau 
Le Bailli André Balbon 
Cachalot Claude Jourdain 
Serpolette Colette Riedinger 
Germaine Huguette Boulangeot 


Manette Janette Bocomont 
Gertrude Marthe Amour 
Suzanne Chantal de Rieux 


Orchestra and Chorus conducted by 
Pierre Dervaux. Direction by Max 
de Rieux. London International 
TW91114-5 (two 12 in., 79s. 3d.). 
Ever since 1877, Planquette’s piece has 
kept its place. Still played professionally in 
France, it remains a favourite over here 
because (or should one say ‘“‘ in spite of ” ?) 
the countless amateur performances by 
Bank Operatic Societies and the like. The 
music is light and catchy ; the story quite 
good ; the book not inane and for the 
simple hearted it even produces, like 
Ruddigore, a certain frisson (with diminished 
sevenths and a curse motive). This per- 
formance is up to the standards set by the 
issuing company in this matter. There is a 
clear intention to appeal first of all to a 
national audience (whatever be the company’s 
title). For here once more we find a Max de 
Rieux commentary so that the performance, 
wuich has more than enough vivacity in 
any case, is further loaded with excited 
narrative which the non-French listener will 
anyhow not understand. 


But would the non-French speaking ~ 


listener buy it in the first place ? I think 
in this instance he well might (imagining 
that, as when he last heard it at Eastbourne, 
it would be in English) ; so I give warning 
though not in any off-putting spirit. 

The performance is better among the men 
than among the ladies who—bless *em—are 
probably very pretty but have wasp-like 
little ways of singing and are not always 
perfectly in tune. The bell song at the start 
of side 2 is the sort of thing Miss Gwen 
Catley would do so very much better. But 
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perhaps I am taking too high a standard - 
the discs reproduce faithfully what you 
would hear in a French performance, so i: 
may be silly to ask for sweeter, surer singing. 
The men do far better: Louis Musy, Jean 
Giraudeau, Ernest Blanc and André Balbon 
(comedian) and Claude Jourdain are all on 
top of the light-hearted situations. The 
score is full of happy things, but of course 
four sides also contain a good deal of 
repetition and sometimes quite lengthy 
scenes parlées. Sample opening side 2 to see 
if you like singing of that sort ; and perhaps 
the middle of side 4 to see if you aren’t 
charmed by “ Je regardais en l’air ”—the 
tenor song, telling the tale about the rescue 
on the cliffs. 
The recording is bright and clear. 


P.H.-W. 


VERDI. Don Carlos: “Tu che le 
vanita”’ (Act 4). Il Trovatore : 
“Timor di me ?—D’amor sull’ ali 
rosee”’ (Act 4). La Forza del 
Destino : “Son giunta! grazie, o 
Dio !—Madre, pietosa Vergine ”’ (Act 
2); “* Pace, pace, mio Dio! ” (Act 4). 





WAGNER. Tannhiauser : “ Dich, teure 
Halle” (Act 2); ‘“ Allmacht’ge 
Jungfrau!” (Act 3). Lohengrin : 


“* Einsam in triiben Tagen” (Act 1). 
Der Fliegende Hollander : “‘ Jo-ho- 
hoe! Traft ihr das Schiff’? (Act 2). 
Gré Brouwenstijn (soprano), Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Rudolf Moralt. Philips ABL3130 
(12 in., 41s. 7d.). 

This is a generous and enjoyable recital 
on the whole and yet I am bound to admit 
that when tribute has been paid to the 
passable recording, the good orchestral 
playing and balance with the voice, the 
musicianship and intelligence shown by 
soloist and conductor, one is still left 
regretting something indefinably tentative 
about much of the actual singing which 
seems to me to keep the graceful Dutch 


_soprano just out of the very front rank. 


Listen, for example, to the actual launching 
of the prayer from Don Carlos ; the phrase 
“Tu che la vanita ”. I don’t expect that 
this pre-eminently lyrical soprano should 
“bugle ”’ it out like Cigna. But both 
Grandi (with her wobble) and Joan 
Hammond (also on the borderline between 
dramatic and lyric soprano) carve out the 
grand Verdian phrase more assuredly. The 
same slightly diffident shaping of the line is 
apparent in the otherwise imaginative and 
tenderly sung ‘‘ Pace, pace”. The last 
reprise of “in van’ la pace quest’ alma.. .”’ 
is not the even grained, perfectly focused 
and steady note you get from, say, Milanov 
or Tebaldi in their recordings of the famous 
piece. Either of those sopranos, too, show 
a little more decision and a slightly more 
perfect legato in the testing places of 
** D’amor sull’ ali”. Or listen again to 
the opening of this Elsa’s account of her 
dream; Helen Traubel’s recording or 
Steber’s or even Zadeck’s to my ear display 
a slightly more confident and firm mezza voce 
in the upper part of the voice. Elizabeth’s 
prayer is beautifully sung, but the greeting 
to the hall of song seems to me to lack the 
heroic excitement many a dramatic soprano 
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gives, to the opening especially ; though in 
this instance the singer’s great responsive- 
ness to tempo means that she brings off the 
climax in perfect cohesion with the 
orchestra, thus ensuring a thrill I have 
heard some other more dramatic sopranos 
throw away by exhausting themselves too 
early and being unequal to the last spurt. 
The slight diffidence again is disturbing in 
the soft lyrical centre parts of Senta’s 
ballad ; and the recording almost loses the 
lower notes in the arpeggio while yet 
catching the singer’s reverently taken 
breaths. 

Nothing in these shortcomings is likely 
to put off those who (rightly) admire the 
timbre and charm and fineness of musical 
feeling in this singer, but they are listed as 
warnings to those who already have versions 
of these pieces (as most of us have). In this 
very month, for instance, I should feel 
unable to recommend this version of “‘Pace 
pace” as against Cerquetti’s (q.v.). 

P.H.-W. 
VERDI. Un Ballo in Maschera. 
Riccardo Ferrucio Tagliavini (ten.) 
Renato Giuseppe Valdengo (bar.) 
Amelia Maria Curtis Verna (sop.) 
Ulrica Pia Tassinari (cont.) 


Oscar Maria Erato (sop.) 
Silvano Alberto Albertini (bar.) 
Samuel Marco Stefanoni (bass) 
Tom Vito Susca (bass) 
Un Giudice Emilio Renzi 

Un Servo d’Amelia (ten.) 


Orchestra Sinfonica e Coro di 
Torino della Radiotelevisione 
Italiana conducted by Angelo 
Maghini. Cetra LPC1250 (two 12 in., 
£5 15s. Od.). 

Toscanini (9/55) ALP1252-4 

Ballo is not the rarity it was. This Cetra 
version arrives to compete with Arturo Tos- 
canini’s highly exciting though drily 
recorded account of the score which he 
made wonderfully vivid at a dozen un- 
expected places. In that set Peerce was the 
tenor and Herva Nelli the soprano. In this 
newcomer, Tagliavini seems to me an asset 
while the lady, Maria Curtis (whom we 
once heard as Desdemona at the Stoll 
Theatre), seems perhaps a shade of a 
liability. Her solo at the gallows is a loveless 
thing and she is apt to be hard and strident 
elsewhere (though not in “ Morro, ma 
prima ”’, which she phrases well). 

For comparative purposes, too, I think it 
would be a mistake to leave out of account 
the Gigli-Caniglia set on 78’s. Though 
never issued on LP in this country, it 
contains great things and Gigli strikes me 
as superior to either of the other Ricardo’s 
here mentioned: and Caniglia at her best 
was certainly better than the Misses Nelli 
or Curtis, especially just after her first 
entrance at ‘‘ Consentimi signore, etc. ” 
where she soared like a grand diva of the 
greatest days. Miss Curtis is shrill here. 

Pia Tassinari, who moved down to mezzo 
roles as she grew older, is a good Ulrica but 
doesn’t get the thrills Barbieri did, or what 
Toscanini secured on the soothsayer’s behalf 
in his set. Valdengo, on the other hand, 
comes very well’out of the comparisons. 
The Oscar is competent and passable: in 
none of the three sets is this charmingly 
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rewarding part really well taken ; yet only 
on LP can you now find Oscar’s two 
delightful songs performed. Some enter- 
prising leggiero should really include “Volta 
la terra”? and “ Saper vorreste”’ in her 
next recital. I cannot strongly recommend 
these. The strenuous and lively ensemble 
after the lot-drawing scene is energetic but 
pretty second-rate as a sample of recorded 
Verdi: applaudable in the theatre, not 
good enough for keeps. Miss Curtis gets 
the judders. Miss Erato sounds shrill. 
The men roar; and I could not rid the 
recording of a certain ‘* milk-jug ” boomi- 
ness. Immediately afterwards one gets 
some lovely singing from Tagliavini in the 
opening of the next and final act. The 
recording is without scrolls ; scene follows 
scene with hardly a ten second pause. 
Indeed the need to get on to four sides 
what it takes even the speedy Toscanini six 
sides to accommodate, may account for 
some overloading and roughness. By the 
latest standards one can hardly extol the 
quality of the recording with any confidence. 
Angelo Questa conducts with spirit but the 
results are nothing special ; not better than 
what we hear at Covent Garden. 

The choice then will be for those to whom 
Tagliavini’s Ricardo is an_ irresistible 
attraction: he sings finely in the last act. 
There is little else positive to attract one 
to this set. P.H.-W. 

(Reference to the “‘ Letter from America’? in this 
issue provides details of another “ Ballo’? which will 
no doubt reach this country in due course—Ed.) 


VERDI. Aida. 
Aida Herva Nelli (sop.) 
Amneris Eva Gustavson (mezzo-sop.) 
Rhadames Richard Tucker (ten.) 
Amonasro Giuseppe Valdengo (bar.) 
Ramfis ‘Norman Scott (bass) 

‘The King of Egypt 

Dennis Harbour (bass) 

A Messenger 
Virginio Assandri (ten.) 
Priestess Teresa Stich-Randall (sop.) 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Arturo Toscanini. Chorus 
directed by Robert Shaw. R.C.A. 
RB16021-3 (three 12 in., 118s. 104d.). 
Recording of broadcast performance 
given March 26th and April 2nd, 1949. 
Erede (12/52) LXT2735-7 
Serafin (1.56) 38CX1318-20 
Perlea (11/56) ALP1388-90 
This “new” Aida—though everything 
including Toscanini’s name might conspire 
to make you think it the definite set, for all 
time—in fact needs approaching with some 
caution. It is basically a broadcast from 
the notoriously ‘dry ”’ Studio 8H, made 
in 1949—though some scenes, including 
Aida’s solos, have been spliced in from 
retakes made later in Carnegie Hall. One 
notices the difference of acoustics and 
though the engineers have evidently done 
a wonderful job and though the recording 
as a whole sounds much less dry and harsh 
than the Rigoletto final act -issued last 
month, there is a good deal of the kind of 
sound which I there described as like a box 
on the ear from a tambourine. However, 
if there is little depth, there is plenty of 
clearness ; one can hear the very fine exact 
orchestral detail which Toscanini secured. 
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The chorus is highly responsive, too, and 
though the sonority may disappoint in the 
Triumph Scene, Toscanini’s architecting of 
the whole is mighty impressive. 

Rightly, this set will be valued most as 
a souvenir of Toscanini. Aida was the first 
opera he conducted in public. It was an 
opera peculiarly “his”. The link with 
Verdi is to be respected ; and though at a 
first hearing a good deal in his handling of 
it may disconcert you, it also may be the 
version you will ultimately prefer. The 
tempi may seem rather fast, especially in 
the Nile Scene. There is no dawdling for 
Aida after her high C; ‘‘O patria mia” 
is brought bracingly to a finish. The 
forward thrust in the Aida-Rhadames duet 
is very striking, too, and the allegro is 
almost too fast for the singers to keep pace, 
but strangely exhilarating. The Tomb 
duet goes fast too. These are things one has 
to get accustomed to. I confess to ‘inding 
Toscanini’s beat curiously inflexible in some 
places, but it may be that this will “ grow 
on me”. But the singers also sound as if 
time-keeping, rather than the heat of the 
drama is what is really on their minds— 
certainly this is so of the two ladies in their 
big scene together, Act II, Scene 1. Toscanini 
can be heard singing, well off pitch under 
them at one point. He keeps a good singing 
line throughout for the orchestra, but the 


‘Amineris is content to shape it accurately 


without putting any much meaning into 
the words. Her “Ebben qual nuovo fremito 

. -? ” is the most casual piece of conver- 
sation, at no point loaded with menace. 
Also, I agree, not overloaded as it often is 
by the beefier and more temperamental 
kind of Amneris. All the same, though 
competent up to a point, Miss Gustavson 
struck me as an unimportant, indeed some- 
what insignificant Amneris. 


If you are the sort of buyer who ap- 
proaches this singer’s opera by way of the 
cast, the weakness of the Amneris will 
certainly not be lost on you. What of the 
rest of the cast ? Herva Nelli is well known 
from other Toscanini issues. It is a pleasing 
voice in many ways and she sings the notes 
mostly accurately and (except when slightly 
left behind in the Nile duet) sings them in 
the strict tempo Toscanini requires. But 
she strikes me as a not very interesting or 
even sufficiently grand heroine for this 
opera. Tebaldi, Callas and Milanov each 
in her way brings more to the role—either 
of feeling, temperament or sensuous beauty 
or tonal variety in the actual singing. 
Valdengo is another singer who usually 
gives of his best under Toscanini, but com- 
pared with Gobbi or indeed even with 
Warren, his is curiously lacking in person- 
ality. There is little conviction in his 
** Anch’ io pugnai ”’ in the Prisoners Scene ; 
and in the duet with his daughter, at the 
beautiful upward sweep of “* Pensa che un 
popolo . .”’, it is Toscanini’s orchestra which 
is doing all the “ feeling ”’. Valdengo seems 
to be content merely to add his voice, 
“instrumentally ”, as it were, to what 
Toscanini is doing. I don’t, of course, mean 
that he is wrong to do so—would that more 
singers would subordinate themselves to the 
grand design, but Valdengo says (or sings), 
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the words without conviction as though 
merely at a run-through or in a rehearsal. 

Exempt from such criticism is Richard 
Tucker who it seems is not a Rhadames on 
the stage but who, at this time, was singing 
most beautifully, with a slightly lighter and 
more lyrical timbre than he now possesses. 
He seems quite uninhibited by Toscanini’s 
iron discipline and “ goes” everywhere 
with the Maestro without hesitation. His 
“* Celeste Aida ”’ is beautifully unlaboured, 
though ending in a loud high B flat, which 
he then repeats softly an octave lower ; an 
answer to a vexed question which I person- 
ally find satisfying, and which Toscanini 
says Verdi sanctioned. His controlled 
ardour in the Nile Scene is very fine. Of 
the minors Miss Stich Randall’s priestess is 
steady, but the Ramfis, Norman Scott, is 
hardly up to standard. 

This is a peculiarly difficult set on which 
to make a snap judgment. It is so different 
from the other LP sets that one would 
hesitate to sum it up merely as a “‘ bone of 
comparison’. The Milanov-Bjérling set, 
Tebaldi’s contributions to the Decca set, 
some of the vocal acting of Callas and Gobbi 
on Columbia keep recurring and clouding 
one’s decision. For Toscanini fans, of 
course, there will be no question at all. In 
any case, Toscanini’s Aida, in view of the 
Verdian mantle which he wears, must stand 
as a historic document of the first importance. 
But for those who are intent first and fore- 
most in getting a superbly sung performance 
of what is finally (I contend) a singers’ opera, 
caution is advisable. Let me try to clinch 
the point by saying that while in the 
Rigoletto final Act issue last month as like- 
wise in the Fidelio, it seemed to me that 
Toscanini’s incandescent, scorching fire and 
passion transcended all other considerations 
(such as Milanov getting left behind in the 
Trio, or such as the quality of the recording 
or Jan Peerce’s tone), in this Aida I do not 
think that the essential “ Toscanini-ness ” 
outweighs some of the sub-standard defici- 
ences I have touched on. 

A libretto is available 
Records, price 4s. 


from R.C.A. 
P.H.-W. 


WAGNER. Die Gétterdimmerung : 
Prelude to Act 1; “* Zu neuen Taten, 
teurer Helde!”; “* Hier sitz’ ich zur 
Wacht”. Die Walkiire: “ Sieg- 
mund! Sieh’ auf mich”, Astrid 
Varnay (soprano), Wolfgang Wind- 
gassen (tenor), Josef Greindl (bass), 
Baye r Rundfunk Symphony 
Orchestra, Radio Symphony 
Orchestra, Berlin, conducted by 

Id Ludwig. D.G.G. DGM19063 
(12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

I enjoyed this very much. I know that 
purists, following Tovey’s famous dictum 
about “‘ bleeding chunks ”’, object to even 
such sizable excerpts as this. But what about 
the practical problem of the Wagner lover 
with the short purse ? Not everyone can 
buy a whole Gétterdémmerung—just like that. 
Besides we are not so far from the days 
when old black label 78s brought us things 
like these, with Austral, Widdop, Leider 
and Co.; and I think a lot of people may 
like to compare those with this, done by 
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goodish Bayreuth-standard principals of 
today, plus the magnificence of the orchestral 
tumult which modern recording allows. 
Hagen’s Watch, of instance, with the great 
sinister blurts from the deepest brass, makes 
a wonderful effect on a good machine ; the 
only pity is that the distinguished bass 
soloist sounds old and wobbly. Still noble 
on the stage, this is not the ideal Hagen 
voice to keep on records. I would have liked 
someone whose voice has not yet lost its 
elastic ; say, Arnold van Mill or Frick. 

But what will attract most customers is, I 
suspect, the dawn duet from the first act of 
Gotterda: where—it is always such a 
moment of relief—the endless Norns “ give 
over”’ (as one’s nurse used to say) and 
Siegfried and Briinnhilde come out into the 
glorious morning, working themselves up 
slowly to gorgeous farewells and the hero’s 

e down the Rhine (that journey is 
sketched in at the close and then comes to a 
discrete end, not too jarring at all). 

The duet is a hurdle for Briinnhilde, 
though less taxing than the Siegfried duet 
before going into the cave on the previous 
evening. Miss Varnay isn’t ideally steady, 
nor so radiant sounding as Flagstad or, in 
memory, Leider (when she wasn’t too 
exhausted). But I always find her an 
exciting Wagner singer, “ hep” to use a 
vulgar term, and, not like some Briinnhildes, 
shirking anything. Herr Windgassen, less 
dry than Set Svanholm in this music, is not 
exactly lyrical of voice, but gets the 
personality right and he has the ways and 
means whereby German Helden-tenors 
somehow “ cope ”’. 

Whether you will consider that the 
orchestral flood at the end of the duet is 
high enough, is, I submit, entirely a matter 
of taste. Wagner with his sunk pit at 
Bayreuth clearly did not mean the voices 
to be swamped (as they so often are, or 
were under, say, Beecham at Covent 
Garden). Here the voices ride the current 
splendidly, but may seem too near—with 
the orchestra too far in the background. It 
remains a pretty clear stream, however, and 
did not give me at least any feeling that the 
acoustic was being “‘ managed ”’. 

The reverse side is occupied by the whole 
of the wonderful scene, the turning point 
of The Ring, where Briinnhilde comes to tell 
Siegmund (resting beside his incestuous love 
Sieglinde) that he is about to die (the so- 
called Tidings of Death scene); up to 
Briannhilde’s exultant exit down the valley 
(again brought to a discreet close before 
the thunderstorm breaks). Flagstad recoded 
this great sad, noble message with Svanholm 
as Siegmund, who rejects Valhalla unless 
his Sieglinde can come too; and if you 
possess those fine records you will not 
perhaps need these as well. Not that Miss 
Varnay lets us down, but she is, if anything, 
a trifle less majestic and puts over the 
dramatic situation, the sympathy and 
tenderness of the half goddess, a shade less 
vividly than Mme Flagstad. The tenor 
manages to suggest quite a different person 
from the Siegfried of the reverse (his still 
unborn son) and sings the rejection “Griiss 
mir Walhall’’, etc., with—what is for a 
Siegmund—some tonal beauty and genuine 
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feeling: though can there ever be enougi: 
here—an adequacy ? But that is to beg the 
whole Wagner question: imagine a Tristan 
who could produce Gigli’s tone ! 

All in all, then, three solid Wagner 
bargains on one 12 inch disc. P.H.-W. 


WAGNER. Die Meis von 
Niirnberg: Dance of the Apprentices ; 
Entry of the Masters. Tannhauser: 
Entry of the Guests. Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Wiirttember- 
gische Staatstheater, Stuttgart, 
conducted by Ferdinand Leitner. 
D.G.G. EPL30015 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

Ferdinand Leitner gives able but not in 
any way outstanding performances of 
selections that would hardly come at the 
top of anyone’s list of favourite morsels 
from the two operas. The Tannhduser side, 
where the Stuttgart chorus weighs in too, 
is not spacious enough in _ recording. 

Rather short-value sides. A.P. 


FERRIER BROADCAST RECITAL. 
The Fairy Queen: Hark! the 
echoing air (Purcell). Atalanta: 
“Like as the love-lorn turtle” 
(Handel). Admeto : “ How changed 
the vision ” (Handel). Verborgenheit 
(Wolf). Der Gartmer (Wolf). Auf 
ein altes Bild (Wolf). Auf einer 
Wanderung (Wolf), Altar (L. I. 
Jensen). Kathleem Ferrier (con- 
tralto), Phyllis Spurr (piano). Decca 
LXT5324 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). From a 
recital broadcast by the Norwegian 
State Radio in 1949. 

Many people will prize and be deeply 
moved by this further record of Kathleen 
Ferrier’s art. In her biography, Miss 
Winifred Ferrier tells how her sister, 
during her 1949 tour of Scandinavia, 
learnt in Oslo a song by Jensen “‘ and sang 
it in Norwegian after studying it for a few 
hours. On this occasion there was no hall 
for a concert, so the Broadcasting Associa- 
tion lent one for a recital before an invited 
audience’. Miss Ferrier goes on: 
“Immediately afterwards she and Phyllis 
heard the recording, and Kathleen was 
filled with horror and wanted to do it 
again. She felt sure that she could sing it 
much better the second time ”’. 

“* It”? presumably means just the L.I. 
Jensen’ song, Altar; but we, not knowing 
Norwegian, will be filled with nothing but 
admiration and love, for it seems most 
beautifully done. It lies perfectly in the 
singer’s voice, and its gentle, devotional 
phrases shine with sincerity and tenderness. 
It closes the recital, which was preserved on 
tape by the Norsk Rikskringkasting, and 
brought to light last year. This disc has 


- another value, apart from its main one of 


preserving more Ferrier performances, for 
it gives us the only record of Kathleen 
Ferrier’s beautiful speaking voice. Before 
the Norwegian song, she says : 

** T should like to sing a song for you, if 
you will bear with some very bad 
Norwegian. It’s a song called Altar, by 
Jensen ”’. 

There is no need, at this stage, to write 
at any length about Ferrier as a Lieder 
singer; but perhaps one should point 
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THE FAIRY QUEEN (Purcell): Hark! The echoing air; 
ATLANTA (Handel): Like as the love-lorn turtle; 
ApMETA (Handel): How changed the vision; 

Hugo Wolf: Verborgenheit; Der Gartner; 

Auf ein altes Bild; Auf einer Wanderung; 

A short speech by Kathleen Ferrier; Altar (Jensen) 
accompanied by PAYLLIS SPURR (Piano) 
LXT 5324 
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A few months ago a really new record by Kathleen 
Ferrier seemed an impossibility. Comparatively little 
had been recorded, and everything from every likely 
source appeared to have been issued . . . in a variety 
of forms to try to meet differing needs. 

Late in 1956, Winifred Ferrier visited Norway to 
give a series of lecture recitals on her sister. It was 
then that the Norwegian radio company suggested 
there might still exist a recording which they had 
made of a recital given by Kathleen Ferrier. 

A search was made and the recording found and sent 
to England. The first playing of it at the Decca 
studios in London was an exciting occasion: it 
contained a varied programme of songs and also a 
short speech introducing a little Norwegian song 
which Kathleen Ferrier had specially learned 


Kathleen Ferrier 


BROADCAST RECITAL FROM NORWAY 


for the occasion. There was no difficulty in deciding 
to issue the recording as soon as possible, 

and we can indeed be grateful to the Norwegian radio 
company for preserving and allowing to be issued 


a further example of the genius of one of 


England’s greatest artists. 





THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON SW9 
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The New 
Mastertape 1. 


Described as the best in Europe 


MAKES RECORDING HISTORY 


an expert writes 





Dear Sir, 


Looking back over the last seven years of Tape Recorder development, 
I think I can honestly say that the biggest single advance I have made since 
starting, was changing over to M.S.S. P.M/15 Recording Tape. 


A sample of this Tape, which was kindly handed to the undersigned by one 
of your Representatives, has proved itself to be superior beyond all doubt. 


An impartial test was conducted by splicing the 150 ft. sample length into 
the centre of a longer spool of Tape made by a famous. manufacturer. 


The difference is signal/noise ratio, and the treble response was very marked, 
even to a non-technical “ guinea-pig’’ who enquired what had “ happened ”’ 
when the M.S.S. tape arrived at the replay head ! 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) J. A. Plowman, 
A.M. Brit. I.R.E. 





You can have this Experience too 
Whatever the Machine 


SIX REELS SIZES PLASTIC SPOOLS 




















; BY) MECOK ORNS CamPaRr sim. 





volt S4 ADMIN LAMAA d LL ARARIA 


PRICES : 















White, Red, Green and Yellow 

Orange, Blue and Metallic 
Adhesive Jointing Tape 

Reels containing 18 yds. each 
Jointing Compound 

Bottles containing 2 oz. 





also non-magnetic scissors, and splicer 


4/6d. per reel 
4/6d. per reel 


5/-d. per reel 
4/6d. per bottle 


Complete Empty Complete Empty 
150 ft. 5/6d. ea. 2/6d. 850 ft. 27/6d. ea. 3/9d. 
300 ft. 10/6d. ea. 3/-d. 1200 ft. 35/-d. ea. 4/-d. 
600 ft. 20/-d. ea. 3/6d. 1750 ft. 55/-d.ea.  —_‘12/6d. 
JOINTING ACCESSORIES : 
Leader 








Colnbrook, Bucks. 





M.S.S. Recording Co. Ltd. 
Telephone : Colnbrook 430 
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V.H.F. transmission is of undeniable 
excellence—as any high-fidelity radio 
enthusiast will tell you. But its excellence 
is beyond the range of an ordinary radio. 


educated 
& | It’s as well you should know this if you 
are thinking of buying a new one. 


ts In fact, the set must be capable of 
e a reproducing the more extended audio 
frequencies that V.H.F. makes available. 

The Grundig ‘Pembroke’ V.H.F./F.M. table radio is designed for V.H.F. reception at its best. Designed 
to give you all the scope, subtlety, and depth of the whole audio frequency range. 

It has two speakers, one bass and one treble, acoustically arranged to give three-dimensional sound 
reproduction and the inspired circuitry makes provision for four independently variable tone controls covering 
the entire sound spectrum. 

With two built-in aerials and an interlocking control system for V.H.F. as well as standard reception, the 
‘Pembroke’ is really two sets in one—and the performance of either is an experience. 

Drop in to your radio dealer as soon as you can and arrange to hear it for yourself. 








Pembroke 
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A.M./F.M. TABLE RADIO - 50 GNS (Tax Paid) 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD 
Advertising & Showrooms: 39-41 New Oxford Street - London + W.C.1 
Trade Enquiries to: Kidbrooke Park Road + London - S.E.3 


eeeee%eee e @ @ @ _ (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Companyltd) © ® ® @® @® @® @ 
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best” 
to eliminate this, all rotors in Garrard Electric Mctors 


1S 
The rotors are balanced in four planes, known as four point 


THE primary cause of flutter and rumble in record reproduction 


are accurately balanced on precision balancing machines, one of which is 
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why Garrard units are the finest in the world. 
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EXPERTS— 


CHOICE 
IN A WORLD OF SOUND 


TRI-CHANNEL 


“The logical development of Hi-Fi just around the corner. .. .’’ 
—High Fidelity Magazine, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK 

CANADA 

NEW ZEALAND 

SOUTH AFRICA 
HONG KONG 

PORTUGAL ITALY 

SWEDEN B.W.I. 


As the world acclaims ali that is 
best in sound equipment, we have 
the pleasure to briefly present the 
TRI-CHANNEL, PRECORD and 
the MARK Ill, designed to work in 
conjunction with our new synchro- 
lock F.M. UNIT. As the high- 
lights of the Audio Fairs in London 
and New York, they can be obtained 
through your dealer, or in practically 
any part of the world either directly 
from us or through numerous 
Agents. May we send you further 
details ? 








SOUND SALES LIMITED 

Works & Acoustic Laboratories, 

West Street, Farnham, Surrey, 
England. 

Manufacturers of TRI-CHANNEL 

and all A-Z Products. 

Tel. : Farnham 6461-2-3 
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Type H.F. 1012 


10” unit, die cast, 12,000 gauss 
magnet, cambric cone, 10 
watts capacity. 30- 14,000 
c.p.s. Bass resonance 35 c.p.s. 

£4.19.9 
Type H.F. 812 


8” unit, 12,000 gauss magnet, 
cambric cone, 5 watts capa- 
city, 50-12,000 c.p.s. Bass 
resonance 65 c.p.s. Die cast 

£4.3.6 





chassis. 


Type H.F. 816 

8” unit, die cast, 16,000 gauss 
magnet, cambric cone, 6 watts 
capacity. 50-14,000 c.p.s. 
Bass resonance 63 c.p.s. 


£6. 17.0 
Type T. 816 


Special 8” mid-range unit for 
use with H.F. 1214, 16,000 
gauss magnet, '5 watts capa- 
city with 1,500 c.p.s. cross- 
over. Up to 17,000 c.p.s. 
Impedance |5 ohms. £6.10.0 





Type H.F. 1214 


12” unit, die cast, 14,000 gauss 
magnet, cambric cone, {5 
watts capacity. 25-14,000c.p.s. 
Bass resonance 39 c.p.s. 
£9.15.6 


Type T. 10 


Tweeter unit, m/c pressure 
type, 14,000 gauss magnet, 
2,000-14,000 c.p.s. 5 watts. 
Recommended for use with 
H.F. 1012. £4.4.0 


12” Concentric Duplex 


Combined bass and tweeter 
unit with cambric cone and 
mid-range frequency stabi- 
lizers. Handling capacity 15 
watts. Frequency response 
25 c.p.s. to 17,000 c.p.s. 
Bass resonance 35 c.p.s. 
£25 .0.0 


Stentorian W.B. 12 
Quality Amplifier 


12 watts low noise input cir- 
cuit, double triode phase 
splitter, push-pull output 
Stage giving outstanding 
reproduction. £25 .0.0 


Stentorian VHF/FM 

Tuner 

Rock-steady tuning with 

no drift. Frequency range 

87.5-108 Mc/s. Extra-high 

sensitivity for fringe areas. 
£25 .0.0 





Corner Console 


26” x 17” x 7$” for use with Stentorian H.F. 812. 
£5.10.0 


Junior Bass Reflex Corner Console 
For use with 8” or 10” units with provision for 
tweeter. 33” x 224” x 184”. 9.9.0 


Senior Bass Refiex Corner Console 
For use with 10” or 12” units with provision for 
x 19”. fan 0 


tweeter. 35” x ott. 


Standard Bass Refiex Console 
For use with 10” or 12” units with provision for 
£10.10.0 


“x 16”. 


tweeter. 32” x 22” x 
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STENTORIAN H.F. 1012 in 
Senior Bass Reflex Corner 
Cabinet. 


Price complete £16.10.9 


STENTORIAN #H.F. 1012 with 
T.10 Tweeter, CX.3000 crossover 
network in Senior Bass Reflex 
Corner Cabinet. 


Price complete £22 .4.9 


STENTORIAN H.F. 816 in 
Junior Bass Reflex Corner 
Cabinet. 


Price complete £16 .6.0 


STENTORIAN H.F. 1214 in 
Standard Bass Reflex Cabinet with 
T.816 in Dual Sloping Cabinet and 
CX.1500 crossover network. 


Price complete £32.11.3 


STENTORIAN 12” Concen- 
tric Duplex. 


UNIT ONLY. Price £25 ..0.0 


STENTORIAN H.F. 812 In 
Corner Console Cabinet. 


Price complete £9 . 13.6 
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WHITELEY ELECTRICAL RADIO CO. LTD. 
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STENTORIAN 
DEMONSTRATION 
ROOM 


For the interest of the thousands of 
Hi Fi fans who were unable to visit the 
Audio Fair—and those who—although 
present—were unable to squeeze into 
our demonstration room, we give here 
the details of the Stentorian equipment 
on show. The High Fidelity loud- 
speaker systems listed were demon- 
strated in conjunction with the WB. 12 
Amplifier and YVHF/FM Tuner which 
were housed, together with a record 
player, in a WB. Hi Fi Console Cabinet. 


Once again, “hearing was believing”’, 
and the enthusiastic appreciation we 
received was very gratifying. If you 
are one of those who have still to hear 
true High Fidelity at realistic cost, ask 
your usual dealer for a demonstration, 
or see and hear the complete Stentorian 
range at our London Showrooms, 
109 Kingsway, W.C.2, any Saturday 
between 9 a.m. and I2 noon. 


Illustrated leaflets on all products 
sent free on request. 


MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 
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particularly to some soft, lovely caressing 
tone on one of the reprises of ‘* Like as the 
love-lorn turtle ’’, and to the long, smooth, 
moving phrases of Vergborgenheit. 

The recording is clear and faithful, 
though disturbed by a slight crackle: this 
may not be so on all copies. The sleeve 
prints all the words, with translation, and 
our only quarrel need be with the format. 
Since one side lasts just over 15 minutes, 
the other just over 16, a 10-inch disc would 
surely have sufficed. It would also be 
perfectly easy to excise the applause after 
each separate song. Who, listening to 
Kathleen Ferrier in his own room, can 
want to have the recital punctuated by 
this unmusical roar ? A.P. 


CERQUETTI RECITAL. Aida: “O 
patria mia. I Vesperi Siciliani : 
“Merce, diletti amiche” (Verdi). 
Norma : Casta Diva (Bellini). Agnes 
von Hohenstaufen: “O Re dei 
Cieli”’ (Spontini). Nabucco : “ Ben 
io t’invenni, o fatal scritto!’’; 
“Anch’io dischiuso un_ giorno’”’. 
Ernani: ‘“Surta é@ la notte”; 
“‘ Ernani, involami ” (Verdi). Tosca : 
“Vissi d’arte” (Puccini). La Forza 
del Destino : “Pace, pace mio 
Dio” (Verdi). Anita Cerquetti 
(soprano), Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Maggio Musicale Fioren- 
tino conducted by Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni. Decca LXT5289 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

This young and handsome dramatic 
soprano made her debut in 1951 and has 
sung Vorma in Bellini’s town of Catania. 
Her “ Casta diva ”’ should be tried first as 
it gives her good points; musicianly 
phrasing and a real line drawn without the 
hardness which is found sometimes elsewhere 
in her recital. She sings quite badly sharp 
at one point, but Bellini’s lovely cavatina, 
with a chorus backing, though without any 
cabaletta, suggests that we have here a 
welcome newcomer ; the glissando is quite 
impressive. 

But the florid music of “‘ Merce, diletti 
amiche”’ from The Sicilian Vespers tells 
another story. It is thrown off with spirit, 
but the fireworks at the end are the dampest 
squibs. 

The Aida Act 3 is well phrased. There is 
less of a bloom on the voice (it is more like 
a harder version of Tebaldi) than another 
young soprano, Stella, has exhibited. But 
the span of the aria is better thought out 
than by many young Italian Aidas today ; 
and though the high C is a hard, effortful 
climax, it is perfectly competent. 

In “Ernani involami’”’, she has a 
pleasing lilt ; she sings it more rhythmically 
than Stella and, if truth be told, much more 
idiomatically than De Los Angeles. She does 
not include the final cabaletta, no doubt 
wisely. She is much better than Mancini 
in the complete Cetra version of this opera. 

Two successes are the “‘ Vissi d’arte ’— 
temperament, good ample phrasing, a true 
realisation of the climax and tone which is 
in the strong tradition of such Toscas as 
Maria Caniglia and Iva Pacetti. The other 
success is the big scene of the wicked 
Abigail from Nabucco, which is fierce but 
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not too stinging to be endurable, and which 
realises the contrasts and the shaping of the 
early Verdi well. 

The Forza prayer is a little less steady than 
either Tebaldi’s or particularly Milanov’s. 
Signora Cerquetti comes off the held notes 
with (one feels) too much relief, an 
impression underlined by the sound of her 
gasp for breath which the microphone 
catches. But ‘the end has the genuine 
Verdian excitement. 

The curiosity is the beautiful aria from 
Agnes von Hohenstaufen (which was revived 
at the Maggio Musicale in 1954). Since 
Ponselle, not much interest has been shown 
in Spontini, but in this prayer from the 
second act of a highly coloured historical 
opera (all about the Emperor Henry IV’s 
daughter Agnes immured in a convent) 
one sees why he enjoyed the popularity he 
did (being even Napoleon’s favourite com- 
poser). Anita Cerquetti gives the scene a 
certain patrician grandeur and feeling 
which quite belie the music books’ verdict 
of ** coldness ”’. 

All in all, I would call this a promising 
debut on records. 

Signs of immaturity exist in plenty, but 
if the singer does not abuse her voice, 
oversing or put up with second best 
standards, she might well become quite 
important, because she has a musical ear 
and true glimmerings of style. The record- 
ing has her a little too near once or twice, 
but the general effect of soloist and orchestra 
is always passable and the quality mostly 
good. P.H.-W. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 


Vocal 


Three passages from the German Bartered 
Bride excerpts last issued at greater length 
on a 12 inch LP make only a fair bargain at 
best. It’s the Germanness of them that is 
the weakness: “* Mein lieber Schatz ”’ has 
a far livelier hop about it in the (admittedly 
worse recorded) Czech Supraphon set. The 
voices are well known to us and worthy of 
all respect, but the pieces suggest concert 
hall performances. “* Atmosphere ”’ is lack- 
ing and the idiomatic fire of the Czech 
singers. On the other hand, it might fill out 
a selection from this charming opera which 
you possess already in bits and pieces (say 
Jurinac’s lovely solo on H.M.V.) and thus 
come in handy. The other two excerpts are 
*“*Komm mein Séhnchen ” and “* Gesegnet 
wer liebt ”’. The recording is true. 
[Philips N.B.E. 11042]. P.H.-W. 


Orchestral 

Only two this month in the orchestral 
field. Decca LW5289 has extracts from the 
nearly-complete recording of Tchaikovsky’s 
Swan Lake played by the London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Fistoulari. Four 
of the five extracts come from the well- 
known suite: the swan music from the 
beginning of Act II, the so-called ‘* Dance 
of the Little Swans” (never so called by 
Tchaikovsky) from the same Act, and the 
famous Pas de deux fill side one, and it was 
an inspiration on someone’s part to get 
Campoli to play the violin solo in this last 
piece. On side two come two pieces which 
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the sleeve notes say are danced in Acts I 
and IV: the famous A major waltz and the 
piece in the last Act that really is called 
‘*The Dance of the Little Swans”, the 
latter a most lovely piece of music. In fact, 
neither is ever danced at all at Covent 
Garden. Tchaikovsky’s long waltzes are 
notoriously difficult to stage, and this one 
has become the introduction to Act III. 
Presumably the other is not danced in 
order to make the last Act move more 
quickly to its climax ; it is played as the 
introduction to Act IV. This is an attractive 
record, beautifully played. It would be 
nice to have another medium-play disc of 
less familiar items from the full recording, 
including Campoli’s other solos. 

Beecham’s version of the Cockaigne over- 
ture and the Serenade for Strings, both by 
Elgar, originally backed the Enigma 
Variations. On their own they can be 
obtained on Philips SBR6225. This con- 
ductor has seldom shown much interest in 
Elgar, though his performance of these two 
works is so understanding that it is hard to 
believe he doesn’t like this sort of music. 
The orchestra is the Royal Philharmonic, 
the quality is very good indeed, and the 
disc is strongly recommended. R.F. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 


RACHMANINOV. Piano Concerto 
No. 2 in C minor, Op. 18. Sergei 
Rachmaninov (piano), Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski. H.M.V. CSLP517 (12 in., 
44s. 6d.). Recorded April 10th and 
13th, 1929. 

With this issue, the series of Rachmaninov 
concertos performed by their composer is 
complete ; and the engineers have made a 
wonderful job of transferring the famous 
old recording. Put on the beginning of side 
2: it’s hard to realise that this deep, rich 
piano was actually recorded 28 years ago. 
The strings are full and silky, the nostalgic 
horn solo later in this movement is beauti- 
fully captured. No wonder Stokowski- 
Philadelphia recordings were hailed as 
miracles of sound when they appeared. 
To all but hi-fi addicts I would commend 
this version of the concerto, for it is played 
with a finesse, delicacy and intensity that 
must make it a model for all time. It holds 
one enthralled. 

And now let us hope that more 
Rachmaninov recordings will be added to 
the “‘Golden Treasury”. For a start, 
Schumann’s Carnaval. A.P. 


POETRY AND DICTION, ETC. 


FLANDERS : SWAN. At the drop of 
a hat. Michael Flanders and 
Donald Swan. Parlophone PMC1033 
(12 in., 35s. 10d.). Recorded during a 
performance at the Fortune Theatre, 
London. 

At the drop of a hat was a success first in the 
little New Lindsey Theatre subsequently 
at the no less intimate Fortune Theatre. It 
is in effect a two man revue, of deceptively 
simple charm and it exerts the strongest hold 
on its audience—with nothing but patter, 
ditties and duets performed by Donald 








Swan from the piano stool and Michael 
Flanders from the wheel chair, whence he 
braves the aftermath of paralysis with an 
infectious diablerie. The somewhat meek 
and mild looking Swan is a perfect foil ; the 
partnership is indefinably happy and those 
who haven’t seen the little show will here 
be missing something, for some of the fun 
comes from watching the one while the other 
is performing. 

Fans, anyhow, will cherish this souvenir ; 
those who found it all a shade too long, a 
shade too undergraduate or too unvarious 
as material to make up a perfect evening 
in the theatre, will concede at least that it is 
a remarkable cabaret turn, if nothing else. 
Those, the third sort of buyers, who 
approach it blind will surely be delighted 
by so much wit which is neither malicious, 
parish pump, “ blue ” nor political. What 
a triumph, for example, is the sad song 
about the two climbing creepers who 
could never get married (almost as touch- 
ing as “ Little Brown Brother, are you asleep 
in the dark ?”’). The Hippopotamus Song 
has already been made famous by Ian 
Wallace. The burlesque Greek folk song is 
as good as Anna Russell. “‘ The reluctant 
cannibal” and the song about the awful 
modern furnishing are delights ; so is the 
one about the Gnu at the Zoo. But the one 
about the British weather is hardly so 
topical as it first was after these months of 
sun and drought. The London bus song is 
very near one’s heart and readers of this 
journal will also appreciate most deeply 
“* The song of Reproduction ”’, which is all 
about the joys and sorrows of hi-fi and 
some regret for the days when we “ had a 
little gramophone ; and wound it. round 
and round ”’. 

All this is very pleasant. The audience 
laughter is not too irritating. P.H.-W. 


ROUTH. Candid Mike. Jonathan 
Routh. Nixa NPT19016 (10 in., 
26s. 5d.). 

This is unquestionably a record which will 
strike many people as very funny indeed and 
will, I guess, be kept (with Mrs. Foster 
Jenkins, Anna Russell and Victor Borge) in 
the cocktail cupboard to amuse the 
occasional party. It doubled me up solo 
when I first heard it; and had the same 
effect on a group of friends, including Miss 
Rose Macaulay (whose sense of humour will 
nowhere be held to be cheap or facile). The 
only thing I don’t much like is the zany 
laughing and guitar strumming which knits 
up the diverse episodes ; but opinions vary 
on that, too. Also I have doubts of another 
kind which I will voice later. 

The main idea is to catch people, with a 
concealed mike, letting off steam—chiefly 
good natured, often slightly inarticulate 
cockneys put in some false position by the 
interviewer. 

For instance, here are a few inspired 
minutes from a car park attendant whose 
griefs come out in a rush, culminating in 
some dreadful private memory of the day 
when some Chinese parked their cars all 
wrong and couldn’t be made to understand. 
Then—to me the gem of them all—the 
young interviewer, with his _la-di-da, 
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“‘ undergrad ” sort of voice, takes to an 
old-fashioned printer a copy of “ his new 
poems ”’ (which are really famous poems 
by Kipling, Browning and Co.). Slowly it 
steals on the kindly printer as he reads the 
verses that “ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes’ and “O to be in England ”’, etc., 
have a vaguely familiar ring. His bumbling 
realisation of this is cruelly funny. Or again, 
a spirited cockney cabbie is persuaded—on 
the grounds that the “ gentleman is deaf 
and can’t use the phone ’’—to dictate over 
long-distance from a call box the whole of a 
perfectly idiotic recipe for “* beetlecake ” 
to a third party (who is in the joke, of 
course, who doesn’t make things any 
easier). The cabbie’s cockney exasperation 
and the way his own private sense of the 
enormity of his task keeps vanquishing his 


natural annoyance is wonderfully funny to 


hear (though this was one in which I did 
once suspect collusion). Another cabbie is 
taken simply for a meaningless ride to 
Camden Town and back. A newsagent is 
pestered to help with the wording of a 
picture postcard and gets progressively 
shirtier. The piéce de resistance is what was 
recorded by shocked London Underground 
porters and station staff when these farceurs 
actually succeeded in taking a baby grand 
piano down in the tube at Belsize Park and 
getting it on toa tube train. The unfortunate 
official palaver is hilariously stupid ; worthy 
of Dickens in Our Mutual Friend at times, 
with that wonderful cockney officialese, 
Policemen’s or Sgt.-Instructor’s English 
wherein a hole becomes a “ horrifice ”’, a 
finger a digit and so on. 

Now this raises a slightly awkward point : 
did any of these *‘ victims ”’ know, (1) before 
or (2) after, that they were on record ? If 
(1), is there any collusive acting—I strongly 
suspect it in the tailor’s shop episode, which 
might be acted by some inspired cockney 
mimic such as Harold Lang or Alfie Bass. 
If (2), is the joke in the best of taste—and 
were the “‘ performers’ paid ? Lastly, I 
suppose some sociological solemnside will 
point out that it is basically “‘ superior ” 
U types teasing what used to be called the 
lower orders; and as such, bad form. 
However that may be, I repeat that it is 
very funny and surprising. Recommended 
for sampling. P.H.-W. 


MUSIQUE CONCRETE NO. 2. 
Classical : Tam-Tam IV (Henry). 
Film Music: Astrology (Henry). 
Serial Essays : Antiphony (Henry). 
Vocalises (Henry). Study (Philip- 
pot). Classical : Symphonie pour 
un Homme Seul (Schaeffer, Henry). 
Genre Piece : R.A.I. Bird (Schaeffer, 
Henry). Recorded in the studios of La 


Radio Télévision Frangaise under the. 


auspices of UNESCO. _Ducretet- 
Thomson DTL93121 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Musique Concréte No. 1 was issued by 
Ducretet-Thomson on DTL93090, and 
reviewed by L.S. in THE GRAMOPHONE 
for December of last year. He took then 
the opportunity of expounding some of the 
methods of this curious genre of music ; of 
its endeavour to create significant sound out 
of an ordered combination of bits and pieces 
of already existing aural material from 
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banjos to sawmills, in their original form 
or artificially distorted in pitch, speed, or 
quality. The combination takes place by 
means of advanced recording techniquc ; 
in a special, and somewhat terrifying sense 
this is the gramophone’s own music. 

The mere combination of musical and 
non-musical sounds for dramatic effect has 
of course long been a feature of the more 
advanced type of film sound-track; and 
it is in the film music here, Pierre Henry’s 
Astrology, that most expressiveness seems to 
me to result from the new technique. 
This band does actually sound faintly 
awe-inspiring, conjuring up a picture of 
the doom that may well be ahead for man- 
kind. 

Listening to most of the other pieces it is 
difficult, when in pessimistic mood, to do 
other than to welcome the doom; but 
they are certainly remarkably varied in 
style, and present without question many 
fascinating and some entertaining ways of 
organising sound of sorts. Henry displays 
less personality in his handling of rather dull 
rhythmic material in Tam-Tam IV than in 
the more successful Astrology; more 
rhythmic interest occurs too in Antiphony, 
in which the recurring blobs of sound 
(12 of them: I suppose by now a traditional 
number) do recur in a rhythmic relation 
to each other. Vocalises consists entirely of 
different projections (as to pitch, and so 
forth) of a human voice singing ** Ah!” ; 
I would never have supposed such a harm- 
less utterance to have such dire possibilities 
in multiple reproduction. (When 
reproduced at a monstrously low pitch the 
sound, incidentally, is quite uncannily 
similar to that of an electronic organ.) 

For the major work, the Symphonie pour 
un Homme seul, Henry is joined by Pierre 
Schaeffer as co-composer. In the course of 
nine movements they quote several frag- 
ments of “ normal” music, attempting a 
synthesis of possibly more disparate elements 
than any of the other pieces. Much more 
unified in effect are Schaeffer’s fantasy 
constructed entirely from the birdsong call 
sign of the Italian Radio, and the only piece 
of Michel Philippot’s represented: a Study 
in various almost entirely percussive sounds. 

As an illustration of current experiment 
with entirely novel compositional techniques 
that cannot conceivably reasonably be 
ignored, this record is of endless fascination 
and immeasurable value. But I do believe 
it will ultimately have documentary value, 
too, as an illustration of what the human 
mind thought worth while exercising itself 
over in 1957; as proof that the arts had 
their lunacies along with most other 
departments of life. 

Oh for the good old tunes of Boulez and 
Messaien ! M.M. 
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How little can you pay 
for a good tape recorder? 


Sixty guineas? Fifty-five? Fifty? Stop guessing—here’s a really good 
instrument for only thirty-nine guineas. It’s the Walter 303 and people who’ve 
already tried it tell us we’ve got “‘a winner.” The 303 records and reproduces with 
remarkably high fidelity. There’s no end to the fun you can get from it— 

parties, music, children’s voices—you can put them all on tape. 

The simplest on the market! The 303 is the simplest tape recorder you can buy. There are 
only two controls—volume, and the joystick with which you record, play back, 
rewind, reverse and erase. You can connect the 303 to a radio or other 

amplifier for greater volume, but you won’t often need to. Unaided, 

the 303 has an output of 3 watts. The frequency range is 40-10,000 cycles 

and the signal-to-noise ratio is—35db. The 303 is housed in an attractive two- 
colour case and it’s easy to carry about. It’s in the shops now—but if you have 
any difficulty in getting it, let us know and we'll tell you your nearest stockist 
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complete with microphene 
= gns and tape. Fully guaranteed. 


Easy payment. terms. 





costs only 
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si ae - ——— Cut out and post this coupon or send a postcard. 


Tel : DERWENT 442! 
Please send me free literature on the new Walter 303 
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WALTER INSTRUMENTS LIMITED, 167, GARTH ROAD, MORDEN, SURREY. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Eigar Centenary Recordings 

Whilst it has been possible to include 
reviews of some of the recordings issued to 
commemorate the Elgar Centenary, there 
are several issues which have not been 
received in time for inclusion in this issue. 
Amongst them are the all - important 
H.M.V. reissues with the composer, con- 
ducting hisViolin Concerto (with Menuhin), 
the Enigma Variations, the Serenade in E 
minor and the Cockaigne Overture. On 
the same label there is also the 2nd 
Symphony conducted by Sir John Barbirolli. 
Pye have announced recordings by Sir 
John of the Enigma Variations and the 
lst Symphony, whilst for Nixa Sir Adrian 
Boult offers another recording of the 
2nd Symphony. 


R.C.A. Records 

The first reviews of the new R.C.A. 
records, released in this country by Decca, 
appear in this issue. It is anticipated that 
LPs will be released mid-monthly whilst 
Popular 78s and 45s will be included in 
the weekly releases. 

To launch the new label Decca arranged 
the first Record Dealers’ Conference ever to 
be held in this country. It was held at the 
Connaught Rooms in London on Tuesday, 
May 7th and some 850 dealers from all 
over the country attended. The proceed- 
ings, which concluded with a Gala Dinner, 
were voted a great success by all concerned 
and will go a long way to strengthening the 
important link between dealer and 
manufacturer. 


Record Prices 

As many readers will have discovered 
the price of Philips records was increased 
on May Ist, but unfortunately notification 
was received too late for inclusion in the 
May issue. However, we have now been 
advised that similar price increases will 
effect E.M.I., D.G.G. and Vox as from 
June Ist. The position at the time of going 
to press, May 16th, is as follows : 

Philips: All prices increased as from 
May Ist. PB, BB, JB, YB—6s. 734d. 
ABE—l15s. 34d. NBE and BBE—12s. 104d. 
CRB—l6s. 8id. ABL—4ls. 9d. ABR— 
30s. lld. NBL—35s. 94d. NBR—27s. 10d. 
SBR—25s. 44d. BBL—37s. 64d. BBR— 
29s. 24d. 

E.MJI. Group: All prices increased as 
from June Ist. The following details list the 
more important record prefixes. 12-inch 
LP: CSLP—44s. 6d. ALP, 33CX, PMA, 
P, CTL—4ls. 84d. CLP, 33SX, PMC, 
MGM-C—35s. 10d. ALPS, 33CXS— 
27s. 1gd. LCT—39s. 74d. T—33s. 84d. 
10-inch LP: BLP, 33C, PMB, CCL— 
30s. 114d. DLP, 338, PMD, LC, MGM-D 
—27s. 10d.. 12-inch 78 r.p.m.: DB, LX, 
R—10s. 5¢d. C, DX, E—7s. 4d. CL— 
9s. Od. 10-inch 78 r.p.m.: CL—6s. 74d 
BD, POP, B, FB, DB, F, R, MGM, CJ— 
6s. 34d. 7-inch EP 45 r.pm.: 7ER 
SEL—18s. ld. 7EB, SEB—11s. 10d. 7EP 
SED, EAP—12s. 104d. 7EG, SEG, GEP 
MGM-EP—lls. lid. 77-inch standard 
45 r.p.m.: 7R, SCB, BSP—10s. 54d. 7P 
SCD, DSP—7s. 4d. 7M, 45-B, 45-POP, 
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45-DB, SCM, 45-R, MSP, 45-MGM, 
MGM-SP—6s. 3}d. 45-CL—6s. 74d. 


D.G.G. and Archive Production: 10- and 
12-inch LPs only increased as from June 
Ist: DGM and APM—4ls. 9d. DG and 
AP—30s. 11d. 


Vox: 12-inch PL series only increased to 
41s. 9d. as from June Ist. 


Prices for the new R.C.A. label are as 
follows: 12-inch LP: RB series—39s. 74d., 
RD series—37s. 64d. 10-inch LP: RA 
series—-29s. 64d., RC series—25s. O4d. 
7-inch EP: RCX series—lls. 10d. 10- 
inch 78 r.p.m.: RCA series or equivalent 
45 r.p.m.—6s. 

P.H.-W. writes 

Dr. M. H. Linder of Utrecht points out, 
without acerbity, what many others may 
have noticed ; that in my review of the 
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Toscanini Hymn of the Nations (Verdi), which 
incorporates the Internationale and Star 
Spangled Banner, it being 1943, I misheard 
what was being sung. The chorus correctly 
sings *‘ God save the King ”’ (George IV) 
but in the tenor solo version the words are 
** Inghilterra, regina dei mari ’’—i.e. queen 
of the seas. So the mistake is mine and no 
one else’s. About “ generoso sangue”’, 
rather than “ lingua’, I admitted un- 
certainty. It is not always possible to get a 
score with the original words in the short 
time we have for reviewing records. Mr. 
D. B. Amanda of London points out that 
the Inno det Mamelli . . , “‘which Mr. 
H.-W. likens with some justice to Waltzing 
Matilda, is now the National Anthem of 
Italy, which makes Verdi among other 
things a soothsayer. It was . . . adopted 
in 1947 to replace the old Royal March ”’. 





NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


In comparing a new Philips issue of Bizet’s 
two L’ Arlésienne suites played by the Lamoureux 
Orchestra under Fournet with earlier record- 
ings neithe~ price nor couplings can be ignored. 
In May 1948, T. H. plumped for the Tele- 
funken version which occupies the whole of 
two twelve-inch sides but three months later 
he hailed the then new Columbia recording by 
Cluytens which also includes the Fair Maid of 
Perth suite as even better. Three months later 
again M.M. was very critical of the H.M.V. 
Stokowski recording. The new Philips issue 
(SBR6226) is excellent, though the Pastorale 
seems to me to be taken at an unduly deliberate 


pace, and as it is so much cheaper than the 


Telefunken record, it now becomes my choice 
for those who want L’Arlésienne alone. The 
playing of the flute solo in the Minuet of the 
first suite by M. Carratge is particularly 
beautiful. Whether the addition of The Fair 
Maid of Perth suite in the Columbia issue is 
worth the extra money, each must decide for 
himself. 

Another addition to the Philips “ Favourite 
Music ”’ series contains a group of eight pieces 
by members of the Strauss family played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene 
Ormandy (SBR6214) but I do not like this as 
well. 

The items are five polkas, the Egyptian March, 
Radetzky March and Overture to Johann II’s 
late operetta Waldermeister, which was first 
produced in December 1895. The playing 
throughout is rather chromium-plated in its 
brilliance and lacking in affection and the 
vagaries of tempi in the polkas particularly, are 
irritating. Fortunately the Waldmeister Overture 
which has not been recorded before, suffers 
least from these defects. 

Much to be preferred is light music in the 
shape of “‘ Promenade Favourites ’’, comprising 
La Golondrina, La Campanella, La Paloma and the 
Strauss Perpetuum Mobile, offered by the Boston 
Promenade Orchestra under Arthur Fiedler 
on H.M.V. 7EP7036. Both playing and 
recording are first-class. 

A cheap and well played selection from the 
ballet music of Gounod’s Faust is to be had on 
Philips NBE11037. It is played by the Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra, New York, 
conducted by Fausto Cleva and includes the 
** Dance of the Nubian Slaves’, the “ Mirror 


Dance ’’, “ Dance Antique’’, “‘ Dance of the 
Trojan Maidens ”’ and the “ Dance of Phryne ”’. 

Helga Mott follows her very attractive 
record of a group of Lieder recently issued by 
the Délyse company with a collection of ten 
Viennese Songs in which she is accompanied 
by the Charles Katz Schrammel Orchestra 
(EC3140). In the wine-growing districts 
around Vienna when the new wine (Heuringen) 
is ready to drink, the country inns hang out 
garlands of leaves to announce the fact. A 
little schrammel band, probably two violins, 
an accordion and a zither, is engaged. to play 
and everyone sings. Not all the songs on this 
disc are true Heuringen songs. Some are from 
operettas, but all are the sort which might 
well be sung on such an occasion. 

Mme. Mott is at her best in the waltz songs 
by Hirsch, Stolz, Benatzky and others, and also 
sings charmingly a vocal version of Kreisler’s 
Leibesleid, although the ending, particularly 
the last loud high note, does not seem to me 
appropriate. The one real disappointment, 
however, is Mei Mutter war a Wienerin which is 
much over-elaborated and is not to be com- 
pared with the appropriately simple and 
gloriously rhythmic version of Erich Kunz in 
his Columbia recording. 

On a twelve-inch LP the Grenadier Guards 
Band under Major F. J. Harris give a mixed 
concert of the kind heard in our parks and it 
was under such conditions that I heard it, 
sitting in the garden with the music coming 
through an open doorway. This is the ideal way 
to listen to it, but perhaps I should add that I 
have no neighbour near enough to be able to 
hear it, let alone be annoyed. 

Light Cavalry Overture has been accepted as a 
regular item in the military band repertoire for 
many years but so played it cannot be compared 
with an orchestral performance. On the other 
hand Keler Bela’s “* Lustspiel ’’ probably sounds 
better thus. Its composer was a bandmaster 
in the Austrian army. John Ansell’s Windjammer 
Overture with its middle section based on 
** Shenandoah ”’ also sounds remarkably well. 
The other items are Percy Fletcher’s Spirit of 
Pageantry March, the Grand March from Aida, 
Kappey’s arrangement of Hielan’ Laddie, which 
is the regimental quick march of the Scots 
Guards, and Wee MacGregor Patrol by J. H. 
Amers who will be remembered as the first 
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conductor of the R.A.F. Central Band when it 
was formed. Both playing and recording are 
first-class and I personally prefer the crispness 
of a medium sized band like this to the semi- 
orchestral effect of the gigantic organisations 
favoured by many Americans. The title, by 
the way, given to this record for some obscure 
reason is “ Hi-Fi The Grenadier Guards”. 

H.M.V. 7EP7037 demonstrates that not ony 
can Charles Mackerras arrange Sullivan’s 
music brilliantly for ballet purposes but that he 
can also play it as written and in traditional 
style. Under his direction the Philharmonia 
Orchestra plays the Jolanthe and Ruddigore 
overtures. A splendid disc in every way. 

The Beltona EP Orange and Blue, Vol. 2 is 
almost as good as the Vol. 1 which I picked 
out as one of the records I had enjoyed most in 
1956. Richard Hayward sings as well as 
ever, and with his customary fine sense of 
rhythm and style and clear enunciation and is 
admirably supported both vocally and instru- 
mentally by the Loyal Brethren (IEP48). 
The four songs are “ Derry’s Walls”? which 
relates to the famous siege, the attractive 
** Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne ”’, “* Dolly’s 
Brae ’’ and “‘ The Blackman’s Dream ”’, which 
is a ritual song of a higher degree in the Order. 
All are traditional and, of course, arranged by 
Mr. Hayward himself. 

Mary O’Hara also sings traditional songs 
in her “Songs of Erin” (Beltona IEP49), 
which are taken from her LP reviewed in 
February. One feels that she has been sat at the 
feet of Mr. Hayward ; her style is convincing 
and her articulation could well be taken as a 
model by many better-known singers. Her 
titles are Spinning Wheel, Ballynure Ballad, I 
have a bonnet trimm’d with blue. I wish I had the 
Shepherd’s lamb, Next Market Day and The Bonnie 
Boy, and she accompanies herself on the Irish 


I like a selection of ten Scottish songs labelled 


“Hielan’ Lassie”? less well (Col.33S1113). 
Patricia Clark has a very pleasant voice and 
uses it well but I do not much care for the 
modern arrangements by Philip Green whose 
orchestra accompanies. Also the echo chamber 
has been rather overused in some of the songs. 
Mi my ears the best is the lively Wee Cooper o’ 
ife. 

“Songs of Rumania” sung by Anne 
Nicolas accompanied by the Paul Toscano 
Orchestra, is interesting. The traditional 
music of Rumania owes something to many 
sources, Eastern as well as Western, but the 
gipsy influence is the strongest and most 
obvious. There are ten bands on Felsted 
SDL86052 of which I like best the tender 
Tonel, Tonelul and the drinking song Bun e vinul 
ghiurghiulu. Miss Nicolas has a warm and 
flexible voice and sings with great gusto and 
fire. I understand that she is very popular in 
Paris. 

** Jack of Diamonds”’ is the title given to 
Vanguard PPT12017 but there are nine other 
songs as well, sung by Brother John Sellars 
with Sonny Terry (harmonica) and Johnny 
Johns (guitar). This disc is almost a miniature 
history of the descent of the modern blues 
songs from old spirituals and gospel songs. Of 
the ten songs, that which lends itsname to the 
record is a gambling song, there are two 
spirituals, a Gospel Song, a play song 
and a marching song. The rest are blues. 

Four spirituals are sung by the Golden Gate 
Quartet on Col. SEG7700 in a style that will 
delight some people as much as it will irritate 
others. To those wanting to sample this disc I 
suggest hearing Go Down Moses first. 

Like the rest of the world modern Germany 
has succumbed to the hit-song but many of its 
volkslieder are known and loved all over the 
world and still sung wherever a few Germans 


are gathered together. Four of these are to be 
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had on Parlo. GEP8610, sung by the Cologne 
Male Voice Choir, under the title “ Famous 
German Songs’’. Die Lorelei is one of the best 
loved of all and Muss i denn zum Stédtele hinaus 
is sung or played whenever a German ship 
leaves harbour. The other two may be less 
well known but are no less enjoyable. All are 
sung with good solid tone. 

Also typical of German-speaking countries is 
the attractive “ Life is nothing without music ”’, 
a selection of the melodies (not banded but 
running on continuously) of Oscar Strauss with 
an excellent cast headed by Sari Barabas and 
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conducted by Carl Michalski (Col. SEG7697). 
An abrupt ending suggests that this is taken 
from the tapes of a longer recording. 

Brunswick OQE9323 is difficult to assess. It 
is an eerie, dramatic story (American) called 
Sorry wrong number well told by Agnes Moor 
head and a small supporting cast and with 
appropriate and well reproduced sound effects, 
Humorous records tend to pall after a few 
hearings but stories like this will surely stand 
even fewer. It is well put over, but to me seems 
more suited to a broadcast production than a 
recording for repeated hearings. 





CONTINENTAL RECORDS 
By Lilian Duff 


If the comments that follow seem a little sour, 
that’s because this has been rather a dull and 
unrewarding month. Take “ The Glamorous 
Dalida ’’, for example (Felsted LP SDL86053). 
I’m all for singers being beautiful, though for 
some reason they hardly ever are, but frankly 
I find it irritating when the singer and publisher 
have so little confidence in her voice that th 
have to harp, on the back and front of the 
sleeve, on sex-appeal. From some biographical 
detail I learn that Dalida was born in Cairo 
on January 17th, 1935, of Italian parents, that 
she first became known in 1954 when she won 
a beauty contest for “ The prettiest girl in a 
bathing-suit ’’, a title “ practically equivalent”’, 
we are told, to “ Miss Egypt”’, Egyptian girls 
presumably seldom appearing in any other 
costume. As a result of this triumph she 
appeared in films, somebody heard her sing, 
and she is now appearing in Paris cabarets. 

So much for glamour. What about her voice, 
if the question is not irrelevant? Well, it is 
rich and pleasing enough—the sort of voice, in 
fact, that should go with her sultry looks. Her 
style is a little affected. Her language is French, 
but she tries to live up to her publicity by 
singing exotic songs of Italy (the popular 
Guaglione, for example), Spain and Po . 
I have nothing against the songs, or the singer, 
who will almost certainly have a big following, 
as Luis Mariano has with his pseudo-Spanish 
hits. It’s just that I dislike attempts to put over 
national songs in another language: they 
always sound phoney. 

Entries for the Seventh Festival at San Remo 
have started to come in. Some winners in 
previous years have gone all over the world. If 
the first crop is any indication, this is not a 
vintage year. Four of the songs are sung by 
Narciso Parigi. A tango, Corde della mia 
chitarra, and a beguine, Cancello tra le rose (Parlo. 
DPP40) are both rather banal; Usignolo and 
La Cosa piu bella (Parlo. DPP41) are sentimental, 
pleasant but just as commonplace. 

Usignolo can also be heard on Parlo. DP525, 
sung by Giorgio Consolini, with Chiesetia 
Solitaria on the other side. And if you want 
another version of Corde della mia chitarra, you 
will find it sung by Nunzio Gallo on Parlo. 
DP526. A serenade to the beauties of Venice, 
Venezia Mia (H.M.V. JO468), sung by Luciano 
Virgili, would be wholly pleasing if it were not 
for some odd high notes near the end. 

Marisa Fiordaliso’s Per Una Volta Ancora 
and Scusami (Col. DC716) might also be 
described as fan stuff—conventional in tune and 
delivery but pleasant enough if you happen to 
be one of the singer’s admirers, as I usually am. 

Capri, too, has its Song Festival. As the title 
suggests, Notte a Capri (Col. DC719) wins few 
marks for originality, but the melody stayed 
with me longer than the others, and Enzo 
Amadori sings it well. 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Gigli Memoirs, translated by Darina 
Silone. Cassell & Co. (21s.). 


Gigli, at any rate as translated by Silone’s 
charming Irish wife, emerges as a most likeable 
chap, very simple, not without humour, not 
vainglorious, naively interested in his own 
success (numbers of curtain calls and encores in 
all parts of the world) but fundamentally 
happiest in the ambience of Recanati, the little 
town near the Adriatic where the poor cobbler’s 
youngest, Beniamino, sang so beautifully in the 
cathedral choir. He was a mezzo-soprano 
choirboy and his voice turned into a perfect, 
seamless tenor of the utmost beauty of formation 
—how perfect as an instrument, which reader 
of Tue Gramopuons does not know ? Whether 
he ever became the great artist it lay in him 
to be we need not discuss here. He seems, like 
some other wonderful natural voices, to have 
little idea how or why he makes the noises he 
does. He is an unself-conscious artist and never 
worked at himself apparently in the way Caruso 
did. He had some luck—both in the rise of the 
gramophone which spread his fame fast and far 
(the 1927 records must have made everyone 
who could hear a voice at all prick up his ears). 
He also stepped into Caruso’s shoes ; but that 
made also for irksome comparisons he took some 
time to escape. He was over forty when he 
came here: to sing Chenier with Sheridan at 
Covent Garden. The marvel of his first “ Che 
gelida ”’ rings still in the ears of at least one old- 
time gallery-ite ; what fullness, elasticity, bloom ! 
For the next 25 years, his voice scarcely showing 
a hint of advancing age, he delighted audiences 
all over the world, in upwards of 60 roles and 
a vast repertoire of sweet catchpenny stuff 
(which he threw off with an instinctive naivety 
which was perfect). He loved giving pleasure ; 
and gave it unstintingly. He remains still the 
epitome of the local boy who made good. His 
love for his home town, for his mother (Ester) 
with whom he tells us he used to sing duets 
when quite a baby still, all his Italian filial 
piety emerge with much truth from his life: 
a simple chap, yet he can tell the story of his 
tussle with the fearsome Jeritza amusingly and 
with detachment. 

But with success, all singers’ memoirs are 
much the same ; it is the early years in pre-war 
Italy—he made his début in the autumn of 


' 1914, at Rovigo—which fascinate. The shy boy 


who worked in a chemist’s and had the good 
luck to be taken to sing to Bonci; and was 
slowly discovered—all this makes delightful 
reading. At his début as Enzo in La Gioconda 
he couldn’t make up his mind whether to take 
the optional high B flat at the end of “* Cielo e 
mar’”’. He sensed that the audience was dis- 
appointed when he didn’t. A turning point, I 
fancy ! 

There is a good Index and—most valuable— 
a complete discography compiled by Mark 
Ricaldone. Recommended. P.H.-W. 











